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AN INTERESTING TRIO OF WESTERN NEW YORK APPLES 


rol HE three varieties of apples here shown, each noted for large size, form a succession both in season and in quality. 
Alexander, in the basket at the top, ripens through most of September and October. It is a remarkably showy, red 
( streaked variety of poor to medium quality, with the further bad faults of rotting, cracking and dropping. The 
Twenty-Ounce at the left ripens during October, but may be kept in good, ordinary storage to Christmas and in cold storage 
to midwinter. It is an exceptionally large red streaked apple of good-to better quality, useful for both market and 
house use. The fruit hangs fairly well considering its size and is generally satisfactory. At the right is Hubbardston, 
later than Twenty-Ounce, and of even finer quality. It is distinctly a dessert variety, in especial favor during late Novem- 
ber, December and early January. Very prolific, showy and uniform, it has become.a leading sort in western New York 
: and well deserves its popularity both at home and-in foreign markets, These specimens, caught by American Agricul- 
) turist’s camera, were grown by Luther Collamer of Monroe county, N Y. 
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For running cream separators, feed cutters, 
churns, wood saws, threshers, pumps, etc., no engines 
are as economical as the Olds Gas Engines. 

They are made of a special gas engine iron, after a German formula, 
and will oatlast other engines. Having 4o per cent. less working parts 
than, others, they do not get out of order. 

Repairs Cost Practically Nothing. 
In case of accident we can furnish at once exact duplicates of any part 
perfectly machined and ready to put on. 


Send for catalogue of A. Engines (2 to 15 hb. p. _s- us your require- 
ments and we will help you figure out what you need 


OLDS GAS POWER CO.,905 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich, 











MERICAN SAW MILL 


Variable Friction Feed 


 terecy Set Works, Quick Reced 

uplex Steel Dogs, Strong, Accurate epee 
4 shable, Best Material and Workman- 
ship, LIGHT se agg eg Requires 
Little Power. Simple, Easy to Handle. 
Won't Get Out of Order, 


They Are Money Makers. 

" No. 1 mill with 46 inch saw, guaranteed 

Ripani Car wo. ea een ot mins’ €O = 2000 feet per day with 5 h.p, engine, 
wander’ Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


AMERICAN SAW lL L MACHINERY GO., New York ottice, g0s Engineering Bldg 


atliarge cities, Write us for name of agent nearcst te you. 





























An Opportunity for 
Homeseekers 


To the man who is in search of a home, 
no better opportunity can be offered than 
the Low Homeseekers’ Rates in effect 


Union Pacific 


) To many points in 


Until Kansas, Nebraska, 
April 30th, 1907, ( 


Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Utah and Idaho, 


Inquire of 


B. L. LOMAX, G.P. A.’ 
Omaha, Neb 
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FARM PROBLEMS 


Further Comment on the Help Question 


Farm help is becoming more and 
more scarce each. year. In 1904 la- 
borers were paid $14 per month and 
board; in 1905, $15; and in 1906, $16 
or more. Some good hands are get- 
ting $2 a day and in a few instances, 
even more. Most tenant houses are 
yacant.——_[ William W. Case, Hunter- 
don County, N J. 

The wages for farm help is about 
the same in the country districts, $1 
per day with board or $1.25 per day 
without board. Hands hired by the 
month get from $15 to $25 per month, 
the former includes board. In places 
near the towns the price ranges from 
$20 to $30 per month with board or 
house rent. This is a raise of about 


10% over last year. Labor is very 
searce. Many farmers are compelled 


to do their own work, with the aid of 
their families. The outlook is not very 
bright for the farmer. It looks as 
though he will have to farm on the 
intensive principle, have less acreage 
and better and more choice crops and 
realize higher prices. It seems to be 
about the same along all other lines. 
Mechanics are very scarce.—[J. H. 
Funk, Berks:.County, Pa. 

In 1905_the price paid for monthly 
labor was from $12 to $16 and board 
and. for day labor 75 cents to $1. In 
1906 the price was from $15 to pas 
by the month and 60 cents to $1.25 
by the day. As a class, farm iaboriee 
are becoming more inferior and in- 
different all the time.—[William M., 
Dickson, Kent County, Del. 

Wages for farm help are increasing 
every year. Help is getting very 
scarce. In fact, good help is almost 
impossible to obtain at any price. The 
result is unoccupied and partially cul- 
tivated farms, Farm lands haye de- 
with no appar- 
ent reason other than labor condi- 
tions.—[C. Winston, Chenango Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Farm wages in Columbia county 
for 1906 have been as high as during 
the civil war, while the value of farm 
products... has not advanced. corre- 
spondingly. The best men dre paid 
$30 a month and beged, while oth- 
ers get from $20 to $25. Day wages 
are from $1.50 to $1. 75 with $2 to 
$2.25 for harvest and apple picking. 
This is from $3 to $5 more a month 
than in 1904 and 1905. So costly has be- 
come farm labor and that which is ef- 
ficient, so difficult to obtain that many 
farmers are selling their farms or of- 
fering them for rent and in every 
way are cutting down operations. 
This is most dangerous in its effects 
upon the future, for when our agri- 
culture becomes crippled and its op- 
erations are curtailed for the want of 
labor, the income from the farm is 
shortened and when the purchasing 
power of farmers is lessened, every 
other industry must in time suffer se- 
verely, From the high labor cost, im- 
provements upon the farm. are not 
being made, such as underdraining, 
fence making and the keeping down 
of brush and weeds, While railroads 
and other industries are absorbing the 
best labor of our farms, if their pres- 
ent phenomenal prosperity is gained 
at the expense of our great agricul- 
tural interests, it is but a question of 
time in the working of inexorable 
laws when they must meet with a 
most distressing collapse, by changed 
financial conditions with a very large 
elass. One of the most grave prob- 
lems is steadily arising from the 
shortage of efficient farm labor. There 
are problems in this. connection for 
farmers themselves to consider. They 
will not hold the best labor to the 
farm except at. -prohibitive . prices 
while providing for six . or eight 
months of occupation.—[George T. 
Powell, Columbia. County, NY, 

Wages are about the same as last 
year, but are higher than they were 
two years ago by from $2 to $5 per 
month for“farm hands and 25 cents 
per day. Farm help has been un- 
Usually scarce this season. It is al- 
most impossible to secure the help 
necessary to get the farm work done. 
The labor question is a serious one 
with farmers.—[David K, Bell, Mon- 
roe County, NY. 

Wages for farm laborers-on Long 
Island, N Y, are 50% higher than 
two years ago. For the past season 
farmers have had to pay from $25 to 
$28 per month and board, For day 
laborers, any man who knows enough 
to handle a shovel can get $1.50 per 
day, good help being about §2 per 





. 
day. Noa farmer can afford to pay 
that price for labor. Already a great 
many have resolved that they will 
put in less crops and not employ any 
help by the month.—[C. L. Allen, 
Long Island. 

For several years the price paid 
to day laborers had been $1.25. 
1905, milf hands got an increase of 
25 cents and all day labor increased 
until now $1.50 is the standard wage. 

the month, the price varies from 

2 to $20 and board. Most of the 
hands hired by the year receive $1 
per day. They board themselves and 
are employed driving team for saw- 
mills. They work on the farm at 
leisure time or when the mills are 
closed. This is not much of a farm- 
ing district. It contains about 70,- 
000 acres, about one-third of which is 
tilled. There are several hundred 
acres in cranberries, smal! fruits, ap- 
ples, pears and peaches. Most help 
is employed during fruit season.—[C, 
Milton Rorer, Ocean County, N J. 

In upper Delaware farm help, both 
male and female, is very scarce and 
unreliable, .Conditions in this respect 
are worse this year’ than last. Good 
men receive from $16 to $20 per 
month and 75 cents to $1 per day. 
Some farmers have paid as high as 
5.cents per shock for cutting heavy 
corn, The reason for this is that the 
factories are very busy and pay geod 
wages to both white and colored peo- 
ple. The railroads also employ many 
men. Everybody is prosperous, in- 
cluding farmers. The inability to get 
satisfactory farm laborers will doubt- 
less soon right itself, as it has be- 
fore.—[John J. Black, Newcastle 
County, Delaware. 

There is no particular change in 
wages the past two years, possibly a 
slight advance, Yearly wages run 
from $20 to $22 per month and board. 
Season of 8 months, about $25 for 
best men. Day help $1 to $2, accord- 
ing to the season of the year.—[Fred 
Shepard, St Lawrence Co, N Y. 

Help searcer this year than last and 
much more exacting in demands. Last 
year farm laborers received $1 per day 
and this year $1.25 without board. 
Some laborers have received $20 per 
month with board and lodging. Many 
had to pay $1.50 and board for cutting 
corn.—[J. A. Richardson, Washing- 
ton County, Md. 

The price of farm labor by the 
month is about 25% higher than last 
year and very Footed Wages per day 
are 50 ents higher than a year ago. 
A new raijJroad being built in our sec- 
tion accounts in some degree for this 
increase, .The help problem is a se- 
ricus one for farmers and some are in-~ 
clined to s-~ their cows and go out of 
the dairy business.—[{Augustus Den- 
njiston, Orange County, N Y. 

Farm help has been almost impos- 
sible to obtain. Where it could be got- 
ten the price is $1 with board and 
$1.50 without. As compared with last 
year and the year before, it is higher 
and searcer,—[J. “V. Nelson, Clearfield- 
County, Pa. 

Throughout West Virginia wages for 
farm help have advanced about 10% 
during the last two years. Farm help 
is less abundant than two, years ago, 
especially in the lumber and mining 
sections of the state.—[T. C. Atkeson, 
Monongalia County, W Va. 

Labor is scarcer here than one and 
two years ago and an increase of from 
20 to 25% is demianded by farm help. 
Many farmers have been compelled to 


pay that advance, particularly this 
autumn.—fJames S, Harris, Kent 
County, Md. 


There is no special change in the 
rate paid; but a decided change in help 
becoming more scarce this year than 
last.—[A. M. Cornell, Bradford Coun- 
ty. Pa. 

The _rate of wages has increased 
somewhat, possibly 10% in the last 
year. Agricultural farming seemc to 
be at a disadvantage Mm getting labor, 
but orchardists have had. plenty in this 
section this year.—[H. W. Miller, Mor- 
gan County, W Va. 

The wages -of farm laborers has 
steadily increased and good help is 
getting scarcer, @éven at increased 
wages. We have paid $3 a month more 
this year than two years ago, and not 
had enough of the right kind at that.— 
st and Rice, Westchester Coun- 
ty, N Y¥. 


I think your advanced and. wise 
thought in arranging a cereal contest 
has been of much benefit to farmers. 
I hope you will continue along the 
same line for years-—-[Mrs M. A. 
Speakman, Pennsylvania. 
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FEEDING BEEF CATTLE SUCCESSFULLY 


{Our readers will remember with interest the 
series of articles on feeding beef Cattle by Hon 
E. J. Humphrey of West Virginia state depart- 
ment of agriculture, on his farm in Wood coun- 
ty. These articles were printed exclusively in 
American Agriculturist. The following addi- 
tional facts regarding present methods of feed- 
ing; followed by Mr Humphrey, as presented by 
him are valuable and interesting.—Editor.] 
HE request of American 

Agricuiturist for further 

details regarding my 

feeding experiences this 

winter, I am pleased to 

meet by giving the fol- 

lowing. brief statements 

of just what I am doing. 
I hope these hints will be of some value. In 
the first place I harvested 140 tons of hay and 
cowpeas; cribbed 4800 bushels corn and had 
1500 shocks corn fodder, besides three large 
ricks of straw. I began my winter feeding with 
these materials in store. We started in the 
winter with 100 head of steers and the usual 
equipment of horses and cows necessary to run 
the farm: Last April my nephew and I bought 
a carload of thin stock cattle in Cincinnati. 
They ‘were about two years_old, pretty fair 
quality and very thin. We divided them equally 
and I got 14 head, costing me $4.77 per 100. 
They averaged 810 pounds apiece and were de- 
livered at the farm April 16. 

For the following two weeks they were fed 
a little corn and clover hay. They were turned 
on grass April 30 at which time they averaged 
850 pounds apiece. They were weighed during 
the season as follows: _ June 6, average weight 
977 pounds; July 21, weight 1053 pounds; Sep- 
tember 21, weight 1123 pounds;: November. 12, 
weight 1186%4 pounds. The gain for-the whole 
period of 210 days was 375 pounds, or on.the 
average of three-fourths pound per steer per 
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day. These were the first cattle that we had 
ever bought from a local market such as Cin- 
cinnati, so we were anxious to know what they 
were doing and watched them carefully and 
weighed them often. The gains were fairly sat- 
isfactory, but the animals had been so badly 
wintered before we secured them and were so 
thin in flesh that they did not make the gain I 
desired. However, they grew rapidly end made 
large frames, but did not get very fat. At the 
same time they were in fa’ condition. 

The balance of the 100 cattle were bought in 
this and adjoining counties. _They were mostly 
two-year-olds, averaging about 900 pounds each. 
There were a few yearlings in the lot that aver- 
aged about 700 pounds, They cost $3.50 to $3.90 
per 100. Six steers were selected from the 
largest of these cattle and put with the 14 pur- 
chased in Cincinnati, described above. This 
let averaged 1182 pounds on November 12 at 
which time we began feeding them corn. They 
were also fed on grass for two weeks and then 
put in the barn lot where there was a good shed 
in which they could feed. The corn was gradu- 
ally increased until we are now feeding 4% 
bushels corn per day to there 20 cattle. In ad- 


, dition they get all the fodcer they will clean 


up and a small feed of hay at night. Water is 
kept where they can get it at all times. They 
are salted three times.a week. The water comes 
from a well good enough for family use. The 
eattle have not been weighed since they were 
put in the lot, but they are looking like they are 
doing well. I hope to have them ready for mar- 
ket by March 1, 

In addition to this lot which wiil make a 
carload, we are feeding 16 more, making in all 
86 head on the corn ration. The remainder, or 
64, wi.i be wintered on straw and corn fodder 
as long as it.lasts. They will also be given hay 
with a light feed of corn .the last two winter 
months. They will be turned out on grass as 





soon as possible and rounded off ready for mar- 
ket early in August. Many farmers do not pay 
enough attention to the feeding of beef cattle. 
In my experience, cattle can be fed at a profit 
on the roughage and grain consumed as well 
as netting a good profit on the manure that is 
left for the farm. 

There is another side to this question. It is 
often overlooked by cattle feeders. I find it 
advisable to have swine with my cattle. I have, 
at the present time, 75. pigs ranging from 40 to 
100 pounds each, running with these cattle all 
the time. They gather up the waste corn and 
get other feed that would otherwise be lost. 
These shotes go through the winter without 
being fed any corn, other than what they get 
in the cattle yards. The largest hogs will be 
ready for market early in August.’ I usually 
round them off the last two or three weeks and 
they are in-splendid condition when sold. This 
is a side issue that farmers should consider care- 
fully, because there is money in both cattle 
and hogs for winter feeding when properly 
handled. 


A 

Officially Authenticated Testing of dairy 
cows is becoming more and more the leading 
feature of the work of breeders. These tests are 
regarded by the public as the true index of the 
value, and of the capacity of all breeds. Practi- 
cal dairymen are placing absolute reliance upon 
them as an invaluable aid in the selection of 
sires with which certainly to improve the capac- 
ity and profitable production of their cows. It is 
gratifying to note that a large percentage of our 
breeding herds contain an ever-increasing num- 
ber of advanced register cows and that in the 
selection of animals for foundation stock, and 
for greater development, it is deemed essential 
such stock shall consist of officially tested cows 
for several generations of ancestry.—[A. A. 


Cortelyou, New York. 
° 
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HEREFORD COWS AND THEIR CALVES ON A FARM IN THE MIDDLE-SOUTH 
This herd of Hereford cows is owned by Chouteau land and lumber company of Stoddard county, Mo. 


The quality of the stock is easily 


determimed by a carefal study of the animals visible in the picture. This winter finds the greatest activity in Missouri feed lots, where the 
large corn crop is available for making splendid beef. Many farmers, prefer to feed, rather than accept present low prices ruling in the county. 
“this thrifty breed of cattle is in the highest esteem in the corn belt, from Ohio westward to the Rocky mountains, 


Number 2 
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CANADA’S RIGID APPLE PACKAGE LAW 


THE 1906 AMENDMENT TO THE CANADIAN FRUIT 
MARKS ACT WILL.DO MUCH TO MAKE APPLES 
ATTRACTIVE—THE LBADING GRADES CLEARLY 
DEFINED—PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF REGU- 
LATIONS—-LEADING GROWERS AND EXPORTERS 
SAY IT WILL RESULT IN CANADIAN FRUIT BRING- 
ING A PREMIUM OVER UNITED STATES APPLES 
IN FOREIGN MARKETS, 

The statement is ventured by some New York 
exporters that Canada will eventually run away 
with much of the foreign apple trade of the 
United States, owing to its rigid fruit inspection 
laws. However, it still remains to be seen 
whether such will be the case. Europe is now 
taking with reasouable avidity the apples both 
Canada and the United States send across each 
year, when figures are not appalling to con- 
sumers abroad. Notwithstanding this, the fact 
that Canadian apples going across the water are 
packed uniformly, and that government regu- 
lations practically guarantee that each barrel 
contains fruit as marked may have much to 
do in coming years in creating a premium on 
Canadian apples in foreign markets. 

At present Germany, by its higher tariff, is 
discriminating against Canadian fruit, which 
practically gives the monopoly of that trade to 
the United States, but there is, of course, no as- 
surance that this condition will always be kept 
up, and the more progressive orchardists of the 
states are keenly watching all foreign market 
developments, resulting trom the workings of 
the Canadian fruit inspection law. 


THE’ OWNER’S NAME ON BARRELS 


The original fruit marks act of Canada was 
passed in 1901, and has been in effect since then. 
Final amendments were not adopted until July 
of this year, so it can be said that the full and 
complete law of today is a comparatively recént 
innovation. The regulations as originally en- 
acted provided that every. person who packs 
fruit in a box or barrel intended for sale shall 
cause said container to be marked in plain and 
indelible letters, not less than one-half inch 
high, before fruit is taken from the premises 
where packed. 

The marking shall consist of the initials of 
his Christian name, his full surnanie and ad- 
aress whether he be individual or corporation. 
It must also have the name of the variety or 
varieties of fruit contained therein, with the 
designation of the grades thereof. One of the 
marks, “Fancy,” “No 1,” “No 2,” or “No 3” 
must be used to designate the grade of all closed 
packages. Some growers, misunderstanding 
this ruling, labeled their No 1 fruit as “xX.” 
The department called them down for this. No 
person shall sell, offer or expose for sale fruit 
unless package is properly marked. 

GRADES OF APPLES ARE DEFINED 

“Fancy” quality must consist of no imperfect 
or small fruit. “No 1” grade must be 90% 
perfect fruit, all apples being well grown, not 
less than medium size for the variety, and of 
good color. “No 2” fruit must have 80% free 
from all defects that cause material waste, and 
all apples must be not less than nearly medium 
size for the variety. 

The law provides that no person shall sell 
any fruit in which the description on the sur- 
face gives a false representation of contents of 
such package. It is provided that a false repre- 
sentation shall be considered when more than 
15% of such fruit is substantially smaller in 
size, inferior in grade, or different in variety 
from the faced or shown surface of such 
package. 

WEAVY PENALTIES FOR VIOLATORS 


Those violating provisions of the act are sub- 
ject to a.fine upon each offense of not to exceed 
$1 and not less than 25 cents for each package 
sold contrary to the provisions of the act. In 
default of payment of fine and costs, there is a 


~ 


sentence of imprisonment at hard labor for. not 
exceeding) one month. Inspectors charged 
with the enforcement of the law may enter 
upon premises at any time to make examination 
of packages of fruit suspected of being falsely 
marked or packed.. 

Writing this journal A. MeNeill, chief fruit 
division, Canadian department of agriculture 
says: “The result of the amendments will be 
that the Canadian No 1 grade will be somewhat 
higher than formerly. The act will be enforced 
as if it were the intention of the packers to 
make every apple in a No 1 package practically 
perfect. The i0% allowance is presumed to 
cover only such defects as could not readily be 
detected by a fairly careful packer, and there- 
‘fore will not extend to defective specimens, 
such as could be presumed to pass the eye of a 
packer inexcusably careless. 

THE STANDARD MARKET GRADE NO 2 

“A&A package marked No 2 will contain apples 
80% of which are free from any defects that 
will cause material waste. While it is expected 
that the No 2 apples will contain a large per- 
centage of defective apples, none of the defects 
must be so serious as to bar the fruit from 
being good marketable apples, free from all 
blemishes which would materially reduce their 
value for dessert or cooking purposes. 

“In practice, it is expected that the 20% allow- 
ance will be found to contain apples which or- 
dinary packers could not distinguish from No 2 
and which will contain defects which for most 
purposes will not lessen their value. These to- 
gether with wormholes and bruises and such 
other defects as are likely to escape the eye of 
the packer will make the legal allowance of de- 
fective apples. The No 2 grade will, therefore, 
be the standard market grade. The No 1 will 
take the best class of fruit. The No 3 is not 
defined, but is provided for the purpese of meet- 
ing the needs of any marketable apples that 
may not qualify for the higher grades.” 

The past fall Mr MeNeill issued a notice to 
barrel makers calling attention to the fact that 
under the law all apple barrels must be good 
and strong, of seasoned wood and having. di- 
mensions not less than the following: 26% 
inches between the heads, inside measure; an 
inside head diameter of 17 inches, and an in- 
side middle diameter of 18% inches, represent- 
ing as nearly as possible 96 quarts. The law 
also makes provision for a penalty of 25 cents 
for every barrel used otherwise than in accord- 
ance with legal provisions. 

WHAT GROWEBS AND EXPORTERS SAY 

An editorial representative of this journal 
recently interviewed some big fruit growers 
and exporters of eastern Canada, asking their 
opinion of ‘the regulatians. They generally 
agreed that the rigid rules were doing much 


toward fmproving the quality of Canadian ap-~ 


ples going to,the world’s big markets, and 
claim that unless some of the states or the 
government put forth and inforce a similar law, 
future years would see Canadian apples outsell 
the states fruit. 

A leading Nova Scotia grower, J. W. Bigelow, 
for many years president of the fruit growers’ 
association of that province believes the law is 
a most excellent thing for orchardists of the 
Dominion, and says.in the long run it will 
greatly benefit the growers who give their or- 
chards attention, and put up none but the best 
fruit. He thinks their products will likely 
command 25 to 50 cents per barrel more than 
ordinary grades, simply because of the reliable 
name on the package. Mr Bigelow is particular- 
ly well pleased with the amendments of the fruit 
marks act made in 1906 and the clear definition 
of No 2 apples. Formerly there was much con- 
fusion. over this grade in the absence of legal 
regulations.. 

The operation of the Canadian fruit mark- 
act is not escaping the attention of New Eng- 


if there was a stranger with me. 


COMMERCIAEB APPLE ORCHARDING 


land growers, as has been attested py aiscus- 
sions at horticultural meetings in Massachu- 
setts, Maine, etc. At the recent meeting of the 
Maine Pomological society, Dr G. M. Twitchell 
reported results of his sounding various New 
England and middle western horticultural so- 
cieties on the question of the advisability of 
the states passing a national fruit package law 
along the lines of the Canadian act. With a 
single exception, all his replies favored such 
legislation. However, there seems to be @ 
sentiment among growers, that..the matter 
should be worked up cautiously. 


ooo 


FARMER’S TROUT POOL AND DAIRY FARM 
NELSON CRANE, BROOME COUNTY, N ¥ 


‘lue pool shown in the picture on Page 45 
was made 60 years ago expressly as an aid in 
conducting a dairy. Then the milk was kept at ° 
home; now it goes to a nearby creamery. Ever 
since it was buiit there have been common 
brook trout in it. It is so near the house that 
the fish can see human beings nearly all the time. 
By feeding them they have become very tame. 
Years ago I had several big ones in the pool, 
and by walking around on the wall, they would 
keep close to me and follow me, but would not 
They would 
came and take meat or angle worms right away 
from my hand. Lots of times my fingers would 
be taken in and bitten so hard that blood would 
follow. 

In February, 1861, I sold three trout to P. T. 
Barnum’s. museum for $60. The bargain was 
that he should pay $30 on delivery dead or 
alive and if the fish lived, 15 days the other $30. 
At the expiration of 15 days the second $30 
came. In the.museum the fish were put into 
large glass globes with running water and air 
going into them. They did well there, but in 
the spring of 1865 the museum burned up and 
the. fish and a lot of animals were destroyed. 
When taken there, the fish measured 22% inches, 
all three the same size and weighed nearly five 
pounds each. : : 

The pond has circular walls of stone, is about 
2% rods in diameter and from 4 to 5 feet deep 
at the center. It is supplied by a large spring, 
gushing out from the base of a hill nearly 500 
feet high. There are three pipes running from 
the spring; a l-inch lead pipe that goes to the 
milk house and discharges into a large vat to 
coo! milk; another galvanized iron pipe, 2 inches 


in diameter, discharges into the pond; and the ~ 


third galvanized iron; 1% inches in diameter, 
discharges into a metallic trough, and from there 
into the pond. .A couple of %-inch lead pipes 
are inserted in one of the main pipes. One 
goes into the dwelling house; the other into a 
tenement house. The temperature of the water 
as it discharges from the pipes is 52 degrees in 
the summer. In a dry time in the summer the 
pipes do not run full, but most of the year 
they do and a large surplus goes to waste. 

The house, shown from the rear, is a large 
one built 55 years ago, and there was no sham- 
work in building it. It is kept well painted 
and is as good today as the first year. There 
are 28 rooms, including the bedrooms and closets 
and a large hall. In one large room is a brick 
fireplace, considered then indispensable to a 
house, not so now. We don’t use it, but it is 
a curiosity to ‘the younger generations. The 
kitchen is my palace, for there is where I 
dwell. It is 13 feet wide. and 33 feet long. In 
one end is my library of about 400 volumes, 
costing $500. 

I spend a good deal of time here. One room 
is devoted to curiosities, a good many blue 
dishes that are over 100 years old. There are 
two blue plates left, the rest were given away 
years ago. On their rims are the names of the 
15 states in the union when the plates were 
made. ‘ihe name of Ohio is not there and the 














state was admitted into the union 1802. I have 
been offered $25 for one of these plates, but 
don’t sell. “In the room is an Indian mortar, 
found about five years ago on the top of one of 
our high hills on a shelf under a.projection of a 
rock., It was made of-a 
large birch knot by the 
Indians and is now in 
good condition. A stoge 
pestle, about a foot long 
and 2 inches thick goes 
with the mortar. On one 
table lies an ancient 
work of all of Josephus’ 
works in one volume, 
11 by 17 inches, nearly 
800 pages. It was bought 
by my grandmother as 
soon as it was. printed 
in Philadelphia in 1794. 

I have lived on this 
farm since my father bought it in the early 40’s 
when I was 16 years old. For several years I 
have not worked it, but my cousin, A. L. Crane, 
has. He owns the stock. The farm contains 
230 acres, one-quarter of it still in primeval 
forest, which I wish so to remain. It lies in the 
eastern part of Broome county in the Oquago 
valley, an Indian name. The Oquago creek, a 
large one,.is about 18 miles long, and empties 
into the Delaware river at Deposit. 

The farm is devoted wholly to dairying. It is 
in pasture and meadow, quite a number of 
acres to oats and corn for 





NELSON CRANE 


‘FARM AND DAIRY 


ESSENTIALS FOR GRASS PRODUCTION. 


W. D. HURD, MAINE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

With .no crop is thorough preparation more 
important than with the grasses. The small- 
ness and numbers of the seeds and the fibrous 
character of the roots demand a fine soil. Briecf- 
ly our preparation is this: Plow usually in the 
fall at least 7 inches deep, thorough harrowing 
with a disk harrow in preparing the seedbed, 
roll if necessary to crush lumps, but lastly leav- 
ing a finely pulverized surface with a dust 
mulch to prevent such great loss of water by 
evaporation. A good plan to follow is, when 
you are very sure you have harrowed enough, 
harrow once more and you will be well repaid 
for your labor in the increased germination 
and growth. 

One of the chief reasons the hay crops are 
not larger «nd that what we do have in many 
cases is poor in quality is the fact that the land 
is kept in grass too long, and is not re-seeded 
often enough. I know of fields in the nefgh- 
borhood where I live that have not been plowed 
or re-seeded for 12 or 15 years. Now, no man 
in this or any other country has been able to 
carry on farming successfully by the growing of 
one crop year after year indefinitely. 

We practice on a part of our land a four or 
five-year rotation. That best suited to our needs 
is: First year, potatoes; second year, corn for 
Sisage; third year, oats or some other grain 
seeded to grass and clover; fourth year, and 
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using lime that comes in 100 pound sacks, 
ground “fine and ready for use. As this is par- 
tially hydrated, it is necessary to use somewhat 
more. Of this agricultural lime we use 500 
pounds more to the acre-applied in the same 
way. We do not top dress our grass lands with 
stable manure. All of this most valuable ma- 
terial that we have is either plowed or har- 
rowed into the soil before one of the cultivated 
crops, usually the corn ‘: the rotation before 
spoken of. 


DOES NOT TOP DRESS WITH STABLE MANURE 


There are two reasons why we do not top 
dress with manure. Not the least of value is 
stable manure in the strawy material with 
which the animal excrement is mixed. We 
want this in the soil to furnish humus, helping 
to improve the physical, chemical, and water 
holding capacity. If it is spread on top of sod 
land, the winds and sun dry it out and in most 
cases it is blown about, and lost. We 
eo not top dress our grass lands with 
stable manure because we feel that by so doing 
much plant food is lost. This is especially true 
of. the nitrogen, by far the most expensive ele- 
ment to buy. In passing from one stage to an- 
other the nitrogen of the manure goes into the 
ammonia stage, the gas escapes from the ma- 
nure into the air and the land fails to receiv» 
what it might. If, however, this manure is har- 
rowed or plowed into the soil, the ammonia is 
taken up by the soil water, it passes through 





the silo, The corn wecon- : 
sider our best crop. We # = 
now have 35 cows. The ay 2 ca Ese 
gross receipts from the 
cows is about $72 per cow 
for the season. We are 
getting wholly into the 
Holstein breed, making 
that a specialty. We have 
just sold a pure-bred Hol- 
stein bull, three years old, 
weighing 1800 pounds. 

There are now 14 head 
of young cattle; nearly 
pure Holsteins; also have 
14 early spring pigs, fed 
from the factory where we 
take the milk. Bring back 
every morning whey, 
sweet skim milk and but- 
termilk; this is mixed with wheat middlings 
ind it is astonishing to see how much they put 
liown every day, growing finely. There is a good 
arge barn on the. farm, 42 by 90 feet, with 
wo covered bridges to drive overhead. On the 
tide of the barn is an octagonal silo, 16 feét 
icross, internal diameter, and 30 feet high. It 
was full last year. Every farmer ought to have 
t silo, condensery or no condensery. Cows like 
silage ali winter as well as green grass in the 
spring. Lots of times I have. put silage in the 
- nanger by the side of the best grain and the 
silage was eaten first. 


Fattening Lambs on Rape—This feed may 
be utilized to the best advantage in early fall 
and consequently is valuable for fattening 
lambs for the fall or early winter markets. The 
rape may be seeded in spring with oats. If the 
oats are cut off the rape comes on rapidly and 
may be pastured until frost. At the Michigan 
station 15 acres of rape pastured 128 lambs for 
7% weeks. During that time they made a total 
gain of 2890 pounds. At this rate one acre 
would pasture. nine lambs seven weeks and 
produce 202 pounds of increase. Rape may be 
pastured to excellent advantage in connection 
with grain fed in troughs. 





Help the Hired Man earn his wages by giv- 
ing him .a sturdy work team. 
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A SPLENDID DAIRY FARM LOCATED IN SOUTH CENTRAL NEW YORK 


This bird’s eye view shows a section of the farm. of Nelson Crane of Broome county, N Y. Some of the notable 
features besides the dairy are an avenue of maples,.which not only furnish shade, but about 400 pounds sugar annual- 
ly; a large trout pool behind the house fed by a spring on the hill, and a house of 28 rooms kept in as perfect re- 
pair as when one year old. Mr Crane’s interesting trout pool is described here and pictured on Page 45. 
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sometimes the fifth year, grass and clover. 
With our land not so suitable for cultivated 
crops we endeavor to sow grain and re-seed, 
whenever the production diminishes below a 
certain point. For those fields which are not 
to be put through one or more, cultivated crops, 
I would recommend plowing as soon as the hay 
crop has been removed and working about once 
a week with a.disk harrow for the remainder 
of that season. This is especially effective when 
witch grass: is present. , 

The mixture which we are finding eminently 
satisfactory is per acre: 11 pounds timothy, 
six pounds red clover, four pounds alsike, four 
poufds Kentucky bluegrass or redtop. With 
us the alsike clover outlives the red clover, 
hence the reason for including it-in the mix- 
ture. In favorable seasons the first crop com- 
ing from this will be almost clear clover. I? the 
land is kept in grass another year there will 
usually be less clover and then the timothy will 
come in. 

When we find 
of the indication 
we apply lime. 


our fields showing any 
of acidity in the soil 
Formerly we purchased 
the casks, slaked it by means of water, 
or by covering with moist earth and 
then applyed 1500 to 2000 pounds to the acre 
broadcast just before seeding time and thor- 
oughly harrowing it in. Since farm labor has 
become. such an item with us we have been 
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t.:2 various stages of nitrification and in most 
cases is taken up by the roots and into the tis- 
sues of the plants. While we do not top dress 
with stable manure, we do top dress with chem- 
icals and are having the best success. As early 
in the spring as possible we distribute broadcast 
on the grass land a mixture of nitrate of soda, 
muriate or sulphate of potash, and acid phos- 
phate. | 

By this top dressing we can keep up the pro- 
duction of newly seeded land and are able to 
double the hay crop on lards that have been 
seeded for some time. In fact the improvement 
is so great in old seedings that one of our 
neighbors who secured a bag of this top-dress. 
ing to try, declared we had mixed grass seed 
with the fertilizer, grass grew apparently where 
there was none. 


Good Calves Costly—It would be an easy 
matter to let a calf run with its dam for the 
first six months of its life, but while the calf 
would make a most excellent growth, the prac- 
tical dairyman realizes that the calf would cost 
more than it would be worth. It requires more 
skill to raise a dairy calf to-day than it did a 
score of years ago, for, requiring more of our 
cows in the way of milk production and subject- 
ing them to a forced system of feeding, the 
calves are brought forth under more artificial 
conditions and are therefore less vigorous.—[H. 
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A cream separator that is worth buying 

must give long service. To do that, it 

must be built strong and the construe- 

tion must be simple. To have simple 

construction in a separator you must 

have a Sharples Tubular. Theéreis no 

other cream separator made that will 

perform its work so well for so longa 

time as the Tubular because there is 

-no other separator so strongly built, orso simple in construction, 


Sharples Tubular ¢ 
Cream Separators 


get allthecream, have! low supply can, 
are easy to run, easy to clean, because 
there is only onelittle piece in the bowl 
to cleanse after each running, and the 
machine oils itself. It combines Vtil- 


ity, Simplicity and Durability. 


separators will give you a fair idea of 
what we mean by ‘‘simpleconstruc- 
tion’”’ and “‘strength.” For full in- 
formation about the ‘Sharples Tu- 
bular write for booklet E.100 | 


‘ R. Carpenter, Davenport, Wash..eays “Having used s Sharp: | 
| les Be: i parator Over eiiteen years can —s is just fine.’’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Chicago, til. 











Hot Water Not Enough 


It is known to the many housewives that vessels, cans, 
pans, tins, etc., washed with soap or soap powder often 
impart to milk a very undesirable taste or flavor. 

To avoid all possible chance of such ruinous result 
they ‘use no cleaning or washing compound of any kind, 
depending wholly upon the effectiveness of hot water, 


The use of 


WYANDOTTE 
Dairyman’s Cleaner andCleanser 








requires no such precautions. It is a better and more 
thorough cleaner than soap or soap powder, and has none 
of the objectionable properties. It works with the milk, 
dissolving and loosening all viscous and dirty 


matter in the utensils, vessels, etc. It posi-. 





{ 


tively cleans everything clean, leaving it sweet 
and pure. When this the work is 
complete. It requires little work and small 
expense, Ask your dealer or factoryman for 
Feesinlleots-iv. Seek g lb, sack, or write us. 


is done 





The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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New Ideas in Grading Milk 


A REVIEW OF THE MILK SITUATION FROM 
A PRACTICAL DAIRYMAN-—COST OF PRO- 
DUCING CERTIFIED MILK TOO HIGH FOR 
AVERAGE FARMER—CONDITIONS AT SHIP- 
PING STATIONS AND CREAMERIES—HOW 
MILK IS MIXED AND SENT TO MARKET— 
EASY TO GRADE AND PUT INTO EXECU- 
TION 
The following article by ®.-E. Cook 

of Lewis county, N Y, the well-known 
practical dairy expert is timely and in- 
teresting. Mr Cook has touched upon 
a new phase of the subject of milk 
production .that will appeal to all up- 
to-date dairymen. The plan he sug- 
gests could be put into operation easily 
with proper legislation and state sup- 
port.—[ Editor. 

if my study and information has 
been correct, the production of certi- 
fied milk is not attended with any- 
thing like the profits the uninitiated 
would expect. Certainly 5 or 6 cents 
“a quart at the farm, or about $2.50 
per 100 pounds, looks large to a 
farmer sélling milk at $1 to $1.50 per 
100, 

The cost_of production, however, is 
high. Not alone the extreme care 
in the stablés, washing udders, -care- 
ful milking, dust free stables and con- 
stant cleansing of them, but the 
manipulation in: the ‘bottling room, 
laundrywork and many other minor 
necessities cost high. 

So far as the dealers in New York 
are concérned, they ask for a high fat 
content. - Another expénse not reck- 
oned with until actually in’ the busi- 
ness, is the. decreased per cow pro- 
duction by reason of the continued 
and‘ repeated handling of the cow and 
udder before- milking. Mr Canfield, 
now producing the only certified milk 
going into. Cleveland, O,.told me re- 
cently, he believed it was more than 
15%... and with- some cows might reach 


FACTORS IN PRODUCTION. OF CLEAN MILK 


I have studied this business, not so 
much for its educational: features, as 
from a business point of view, I built 
a barn with the intention of making 
certified milk, but I. do not think it 
would have been a profitable venture. 

I have Holstein cows, and their milk 
is not rich enotgh. IT am 3% miles 
from the railroad’ and have no bot- 
tling plant.-on the farm suitable for 
certified milk. I fee] sure it would 
be unwise at current prices for me to 
change. : 

I believe, however, there is another 
side of the question-more urgent than 
tne production of crtified milk. We 
have a large number of milk produ- 
cers who have neat, tidy stables and 
surroundings, The cows are groomed 
in winter and kept clean. They are 
careful men in milking; in fact, the 
milk approximates the best. I don’t 
need to dwell upon the case, such 
men are found in every community. 
There are also in every locality men 
of a different stamp. Barns are dirty, 
cows are worse than filthy during 
stabling time, and no care exercised 
at any time. 


AN OLD STORY IN NEW FORM 


This milk is all mixed together for 
the milk station, cheese factory or 
creamery. . Condensories make some 
effort to control conditions and the 
price.is the same for all. This is no 
new thing, it is an old story; but the 
viewpoint is different and new. It is 








the viewpoint that does, after all, set- 
tle matters. 

I am looking at the question from 
the certified milk basis. But few can 
make certified milk, and compara- 


tively few people will buy it at the 
advanced price. Is there not room 
for more than two grades of 


milk, as measured from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint? It seems to me 
there is. If we could separate the 
great bulk of milk producers into two 
classes and pay two prices for milk, 
we should do more in five years for 
clean milk; increased consumption 
and higher prices to the producer, 


than he can do in 20 years with cer- 
tified milk alone. 


A NEW GRADE OF MILK SUGGESTED 


There is too much difference in cost 
of production and selling price, be- 
tween the great flood of milk and th: 
best. There should be another grad 
and the grade should not be in nam. 
alone, but the name should mean 
something, just as the word certified 
does now. A few creameries in the 
country have been grading cream 
They have made better butter, sold 
it for a ‘higher price, increased their 
patronage, ~ and everybody contented 
and happy.” 

Telling people they must do better 
from a general humanitarian view- 
point, is right and proper, but to tel! 
a man-that his milk is worth and he 
will get 25 cents a 100 more for good, 
clean’ milk and finely kept surround- 
ings than the average man, will do 
‘more in a month than preaching high- 


er ideals will do in five years. Why 
can’t we have another high-grade 
standard for milk with 3%% to 4% 


fat and to cost the consumers not 
to exceed 1 cent a quart more? 





Retrospect of New York Poultry Show 





In some respects, the 18th annual 
exhibition of the New York poultry, 
pigeon and pet stock association, held 
last. week in New York city, stands 
unique, In spite of an entry fee a 
third larger than last year, and a new 
rule which limits each exhibitors’ en- 
tries to four in a class, Madison 
Square was nearly as crowded as in 
1906, the record-breaking year. As 
was hoped, these two rules prevented 
the exhibition of inferior birds to a 
large extent. Due largely to them, 
this is the association’s banner year 
in point of quality, though the num- 
ber of birds shown was approximately 


_ 400 less than last year; but then some 


exhibitors had 2s many as 12 entries 
in a class. 

More than 600 exhibitors sent fowls 
or pigeons. The most conspicuous im- 
provements, perhaps, of the whole 
show, were the greatly increased ex- 
hibit of waterfowls and _ turkeys. 
There were 91 single and ten pen 
entries of ducks, with Pekins, Rouens 
and Muscovies as leading classes; and 
35. single and one pen of goose en- 
tries, with Toulouse and Bmbdens 
most numerous, 

In the turkey classes, 67 single and 
one pen_entries were made, with all 
the prominent breeds well represented, 
the Bronze being most numerous and 
White next. Im display entries, there 
were 46 exhibits, of which Otselic 
farm claimed more than half. 

THE AMERICAN CLASSES 

These were, a8 usual, most numer- 
ous, with a total of 1240 single and 
101 pen and five display entries. The 
total Piymouth Rock and Wyandotte 
entries were, respectively, 597 and 581. 
Single Comb Rhode Isiand Reds, an- 
other utility breed, has made phenom- 
enal strides in public favor: it was 
fifth, : with 106 single and 11 pen en- 
tries. Judge Jaquins said that in point 
of quality, this variety, and the Rose 
Comb. Red, which had 62 single and 
five pen entries, have made wonder- 
ful improvement since the last show. 

THE ASIATICS 

were led, as before, by the - Light 
Brahmas, with 46 single and four pen 
entries. Altogether, there were 145 
single and 14.pen entries in these 
classes. Dark Brahmas were not rep- 
resented. Black lLangshans ranked 
next to the Brahmas, with 26 entries. 
Judge W. C. Denny said the quality 
in the Asiatic classes was fully up to 
the usual standard and they were th: 
objective point for fanciers of the 
heavy breeds. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN CLASSSES 
held their former standard well, wit) 
the Ieghorns in the lead, as usual, 
total of 315 single and 38 pen entries 
Single Comb Whites had 110 single 
and 16 pen entries. The Single Comb 

[To Page 41] 











Soaking Food tor Stock 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Food is seldom soaked for horses. 


In the true sense of soaking, it is 
probably never thus prepared. But 
when herses are worked hard, it has 


in many instances been found profit- 
able to chaff the hay and grind the 
grain and to mix the grain with a 
sufficiency of cut hay, which has been 
moistened with water. When horses 


are on short allowance for time to 
eat, they can take more food in 4 
given time, thus prepared, than if giv- 


en in the ordinary way. 

Bran is also fed to them, occasional- 
ly as &@ mash, that is, water is poured 
on it, frequently hot,-and the mass 
is stirred so that it all becomes moist. 
Thus prepared, the bran can be more 
readily eaten by horses and the in- 
fluence on the digestive tract is also 
probably more helpful because of the 
moisture than if the mass had been 
fed dry. 

Food is seldom 
The chief exception 
soaked when thus prepared for them 
in order to make it more digestible, 
but because of certain exigencies that 
arise relating to feeding. When 
corn gets very dry, especially on the 
cob, and is fed to cattle for a long 


soaked for cattle, 
is corn, It is not 


the 


term of feeding, it is liable to pro- 
duce soreness of the mouth. When 
this result follows they are chary 
about consuming it, and do not eat 
enough to produce the gains that are 
sought, Experiments have shown 
that corn soaked for swine does not 
produce more gains than when fed 
dry. Cattle not only moisten food well 


while masticating, but the fluids are 
abundant with which it comes in con- 
tact in rumination, and also in the va- 
rious processes of digestion. 

Sheep do not require soaked food. 


In fact, it would be more or less dis- 
tasteful to them Tney have an al- 
most marvelous power of masticating 


food, so that it can be completely di- 
gested. 

Nearly all, if not, indeed, all the 
small cereals, are greatly improved 
for swine by soaking them. In some 
instances, when the weather will ad- 
mit of it, they may be soaked for at 
least three days Usually, however, 
they are further improved by grind- 
ing and also by soaking subsequcnt- 
ly. When thus prepared, they are 
more readily consumed, somewhat 
more easily digested and will be con- 
sumed in larger quantities. 

It is admissible in the winter to 
feed whole grain other than corn to 
swine well advanced in growth, and 
to brood sows, when scattered on a 
hard and clean feeding place. If fed 
in a trough it will be consumed so 
quickly that much of it will escape 
digestion. 


~~ 





Loss From Poorly Made Seed Beds— 


One cannot read accounts of the in- 
tensive cultivation of the soil without 
being impressed with the waste in 
present methods of farming in gen- 
eral. If we compare the harvest of 


he fields with the product of the gar- 
dens and small tracts the lesson comes 
home with great force. Some little 
extra labor is bestowed upon the small 
tracts, but not so much after all. It is 
largely a question of methods and 
proper implements. With right meth- 
ods and right tools, but little greater 
outlay in the form of labor, the small 
tract is made to yield two, three or a 
half dozen times as much as the field. 
Who shall estimate the good, Duane 
H. Nash and his Acme harrow have 
done for agriculture? For this Acme 
harrow comes nearer solving the prob- 
lem and enabling the farmer to plant 
his seed in a character of soil where 
it is sure to start, and start quickly, 
and have an uninterrupted, strong 
growth, than anything of harrow kind 
ever perfected. Those who are suffi- 
ciently interested in increased returns 
from their lands will be well repaid it 


thev will look up the Nash advertise- 
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ment in this issue and write to him 

or get his little book, entitled “A Per- 

fect Seed Bed.” ~ A copy will be sent 

on request if you mention this journal. 
_ 

A Profitable Venture—In the au- 
tumn of 1902 a farmer in Webster 
county, Ky, bought 12 head of calves. 
They were good stock, about one-half 
Shorthorn, and cost him $98. The first 
winter they were pastured on wheat 
and allowed to run on a stalk field 
when they wished, The following sum- 
mer they were let run on such pastures 
as the farm afforded, timothy, redtop, 
clover, etc. During the winter they 
had access to a good straw stack, and 
were pastured on stalk fields. They 
had nottifig else, but they had plenty 
of this. This was kept up until April, 
1905. At this time they were three 
years old. They were then put on a 
ration of- corn, beginning lightly and 
gradually increasing to all they would 


STOCK AFFAIRS 


consume, letting them run on a good; 


clover pasture during the time. The 
corn -was fed in the troughs in the 
open and they were followed by a suf- 
ficient number of hogs to consume the 
corn that passed through not wholly 
digested. June 15 these cattle aver- 
aged 1200 pounds each and sold for 
4% cents, bringing the neat sum of 
$694. Only 11 head were sold, one hav- 
ing died while a yearling. It took 
$80 worth of corn to finish these steers 
for market, leaving $614 to pay for 
pasturage and attention. The gain in 
the hogs that followed the cattle is 
not included in these figures: This bit 
of experience shows what a mine of 
wealth goes to waste when the rough- 
age of farms is not fed and converted 
to pork, beef or mutton. The amount 
of profit depends, of course, on qual- 
ity of stock, skill in management, and 
the favorableness of market conditions 
at the time of selling.—[{J. G. Osburn. 
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It’s business. 


tion and when she ‘‘gives out” 
‘build her up” again. 


it keeps the condition of the cows up 
to the limit of perfect health. It con- 
tains no medicine—simply fine 
ground corn, oats and barley products 
properly balanced. ~ That is, the right 
amounts of these grains to form a per- 
fect food. As Professors Henry, wo 
Potts and other leading experts sa 
“Jt is the rational, natural food os 
cows, horses and other farm stock.” 
Oil meal, gluten meal, distillers’ 
grains and cottonseed meal will pro- 


ration. 





will increase the flow gradually and increase the flesh too. 
That is, it will build up the constitution and in doing so 
naturally increase the flow and keep it up to the Kmit because 


duce a large flow of milk, but to the detriment of the animal's 
physical condition, unless fed with properly balanced grain 
The cow must have other and better body building 
food than that supplied by these high protein concentrates. 

Ask your dealer to show it to you the next time you are in town. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 





Ti: dairy watches the amount of milk his cows give almost as closely as he does his bank account. 


under the stimulant used for ‘forcing the flow” 
That's why you should be particular about the feed you feed your cows. 


Schumacher Stock: 


(The Derfcct Ration for all Farm Stock) 
Wheatbran and corn meal, a ration used by our grandfathers, 
does not supply a properly balanced nutriment nor 
it produce the maximum flow of milk. 


~ 





And why not ? 


But there is another thing he should watch with even more care, and that's the cow's phy sical condition. 
Too often the desire for heavy flow by ‘‘forcing” the lacteal organs is done at the expense of the cow's physical condi- 


we find it both expensive and difficult to 


Feed 


does 
You expect to make 
your dairy products from your feed 





[BUTTONWOOD FARM 
ders Jersey Cattle, 0.1.6. Swine, Utility Fow! 


American Cereal Co., 


giving time. 


Yours 


kindly leok into the matter. 
Ww. 





WESTERLY, R.I., Dec. 11, 1906. 


We have been unable to obtain Schu- 
macher Stock Feed since just before Thanks- 
We consider such a thing a oss 
to us and shall be very glad if you will 
truly, 
C. GavitTr. 


investment. You should, therefore, 
select a feed which will produce the 
greatest amount of milk at the least 
possible cost. Schumacher Stock Feed 
is justsuchafeed. It nourishes and 
improves the animal's physical condi- 
tion while she is undergoing the 
great strain of forced milk production. 
{It is a rich, nutritious, result-produc- 
ing feed, costing but a trifle more 











about this. 


A test tells best. 


than bran, It will pay you to think 


You take no chances in feeding Schumacher's 
and at once you will see good results in: both the physical 
condition of your cows and the quantity of milk they give. 


if he does not have'it, write us. 


CHICACO. 
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SEND US 
A COW, 


Bteer, Bull or Horse hide, 

Or aD clei ng 

let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
odorless and motb- 

To! rugs coat, or jet 
w 








»PAIRY FARMING 


“gop by recent experiments that 
fally grown, and Corn and sil Vegetables have 

been Island. 
eee 











RAISE CALVES WITHOUT MILK 





Our BOOKLET plainly tells the 
Bistehford’s Calf Meal with convincing 






some of the 20,000 
ve derful from this ‘ect 
milk substitute. Wr te for booklet—it’s FREE 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Waukegan, Ui. 

















the lowtonRemedyCo., Toledo, 0. 








FARM 


EARLY LAMB 













Rarly lambs will bring big money > it 
you save them, and get them to market 
at the right time. Give them a little of 
Dr. Hess Stock Food in the grain they 
eat—then, if you keep them warm and 
dry, there wili bé no losses, and they 
will be “fit” at the very moment when 
prices are best. 


DE HESS 
STOCK FSSD 


prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., 
oy’ 8.) ipo # bitter tonics for the 
digestion, iron for the blood, nitrates 
to expel poisonous material from the 
system and laxatives to regulate the 
bowels. These ingredients are recom- 
mended by Professors Winslow, Quitman 
Finlay Dun, and the most noted medi ical 
writers in the country. Itis not a food 
in itself, but makes all the food of the 
farm produce more milk, more meat 
and more work » increasing digestion 
and regulatin i system generally. 
Sold ona t 



























25 Ib. pail $1.60 
Smalier quantities at a slight advance. 
Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in 

rticularisin the dose—it’s small and 
but twice a day, which proves it has 
the most digestive strength to the poms. 

Qur Government recognizes Dr. Hess 

Stock Food asa spodbatoat tonic, and this 

paper is back of the guarantee. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-e-coa and Instant Louse Killer, 












) THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS. 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 


Bunch or Swelt 
S51 we atrain or Tafa 


mation. "No biteter, | 





hair gone, and horse k opt 
at work. .b0 per bottle, CS 
livered. Book 3- 
A RINE, "3 R., for mankind, 
liver _ Cures Goitre, Tumors, Manioote em 
Hyd » Vari Book free. Madeonly 





W.F YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth Sb i 











» SEPARATOR 


STRONG AND DURABLE 


The construction of the U. S. shows 
strength in every part and time has 
proved to thousands of dairymen as 
where that it is durable. For exam 


Used 14 Years 
Repairs 75 Cents 


Fond nv Lac, W1s., Nov. 8, 1906 
To whom it may concern: 

I have used one of your U.S. Sep- 
arators for the past fourteen years and 
it has given the very best satisfaction, 
I have paid 75 cents for extras since 
getting the machine. I cannot recom- 
are the U.S. too highly, J. BALSon 

27 pictures with plain, easy-to-understand 
explanations in our new catalogue, make 
the construction and operation of the U. S. 
as plain as though the machine was before 
you, Let us send you a free copy. Just 
write: “Send Construction Catalogue No. 

6 Write today. 

Don’t buy a Cream Separator before 
you see this book. 











VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 








ANIMALS 


Breeding Swine for a Quarter Century 


G. L. GILLINGHAM, BURLINGTON CO, N J 





I have been breeding Poland-China 
swine and other crosses about 25 
years. They seem well adapted to 
our section. I let them have the run 
of the orchard the year around, but 
have good, comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters for them at all times. I allow 
all my stock to run in the orchard 
except the pigs and hogs to fatten. 
These are put in pens for two or three 
months before they are slaughtered. I 
like to have the pigs farrowed the lat- 
ter part of February or early March 
for spring litters and in Atigust and 


early September for fall pigs. My 
young pigs are fed skim (milk 
and wheat middlings, with soaked 


corn added, as soon as they will eat it. 
In my experience, I have found that 
pigs when four weeks old will eat this 
ration quite ravenously. It is increased 
a little from time to time until the 
pigs are about eight weeks old, at 
which time they are weaned. I con- 
tinue the same ration given above af- 
ter the pigs are weaned and find they 
do very well upon it. They have the 
free range of the orchard. 

Just before the sows are ready to 
farrow, they are taken from the herd 
and placed in separate inclosures for 
a week or ten days previous to the 
time the pigs are due, I never feed 
any corn for at least two weeks before 
farrowing, and none for two weeks 
afterward. I give the sow middlings, 
wheat bran and other cooling feeds 
so as to keep her in the best possible 
condition. She also has access to 
plenty of fresh, clean water. A fair 
average litter for this breed is from 
eight to ten and have had some sows 
produce from 12 to 15. I generally 
raise all the fall litter and an average 
from one-half to three-fourths of 
those farrowed in the spring. 

I have found it best to put pigs up- 
on the market when they are from 
six to eight months old, and never 
hold them until after they are nine 
months. If properly fed and handled, 
I think a farmer can get the most out 
of them under nine months if they 
are sold for pork. For breeding pur- 
poses, sows and pigs may be sold at 
any age, but my custom is not -to 
breed so as to allow the sows to far- 
row under 11 months or a year. Mar- 
ket pigs sell here at from six to eight 
cents per pound, while breeders at 
weaning go at $5 each; young sows 
which have been bred at from $15 to 
$20 each. Most farmers in this sec- 
tion breed pigs more or less each year 
and in connection with their diverst- 
fied crops, perhaps it would not pay 
to go into the business any more ex- 
tensively than they are at present. 

It is not customary for me to win- 
ter any young pigs except those we 


are fattening in the pens. These are 
from the fall litters. The breeding 
sows run in the orchards the year 


around, as stated above. The spring 
pigs which we intend to fatten for 
market are penned in September and 
October. For feed they have corn, 
skim milk, boiled potatoes and other 
vegetables. I usually kill them in De- 
cember. The fall litters are then put 
in the same pens, fed in the same way 
and slaughtered the following March. 
Handled in this way, my pigs usually 
weigh about 200 pounds on the av- 
erage at ‘the time they are killed. I 
would advise farmers who contem- 
plate breeding swine not to allow too 
many breeding sows to sleep together 
in winter, as they are liable to injure 
each other by crowding. By over- 
crowding, bad results usually follow 
at farrowing time. It is desirable to 
make the young pigs leave their beds 
and take plenty of exercise before they 
are ten days old, in rough weather, to 
avoid loss from thumps. 





Unloading Hay—H. E. Cook of New 
York wants to know whether any of 
our readers has had practical experi- 
ence with gasoline or other power en- 
gines for unloading hay. Kindly an- 
swer through these columns. 


Prosecuting Oleo Law Violators 


8S. B. SHILLING, PRES NAT'L DAIRY UNION 





The present federal law has been 
working very -successfully indeed in 
curtailing the output of oleomar- 
gdrine The law has reduced the pro- 
duction of oleo nearly 75% from what 
it was formerly. Nevertheless, it takes 
continual work on the part of the 
national dairy union in co-operation 
with the internal revenue officers to 
enforce it, There has been no attempt 
to repeal our present oleomargarine 
law, except in the bill introduced by 
Congressman Grosvenor at the last 
session of congress, but the oleomar- 
garine interests are continually agi- 
tating the question of a repeal or a 
change of the law as it now exists. 
Should an opportunity present itself 
of their being successful, there is no 
question but they they will undertake 
its repeal. 


Our association is also at present 
working in .connection with the 
state dairy commissioners, look- 


ing toward the better enforcement of 
the present regulation. The_ trouble 
is, however, that none of the dairy 
commissioners is, provided with funds 
for prosecuting violators of the oleo- 
margarine law, all of which we are 
furnishing, and shall continue to do so 
until the operation of the new pure 
food law -eliminates the necessity 
therefor. We feel that until the lat- 
ter gets into full working force, it will 
be necessary to maintain our organi- 
zation. 

The work that has been of most 
benefit to our supporters the past year 
has undoubtedly been along the Iine 
ef enforcing the law. The first half 
of te past business year showed. a 
large increase in the ovttput of pleo, 
while the latter half recorded a de- 
crease. This was after the law was 
enforced. .No, argument is necessary 
to convince any-- intelligent person 
what this means for the price ef dairy 
products. It has been the history of 
the oleomargarine trade that when 
ever left alone, it would gradually 
work its way into the channels of the 
butter trade,. and probably ‘always 
will, The higher the price of butter, 
the greater the incentive to the dealer 
to do this. 








Tuttle’s Elixir Co, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Please send me one-half 
dozen bottles of your horse Elixir by 
Adams Express.- I have used your 
Elixir on knotted cords on a mule 
that was standing on the toe, and I 


~have used two bottles and he stands 


flat on the foot now, and I want to 
continue the treatment longer, so 
please. send the Elixir as soon as you 
can. Your Elixir has done wonders 
for the mule, he has walked on the 
toe for two years.—[M. D. Lusher, St 
Matthew’s, -Jefferson County, Ky, 
March 20, 1906, 





All Growers of Vegetables, flowers 
and. fruits. should secure a copy of 
Gregory’s new catalog for 1907. It is 
rich in practical instruction. Write 
today, so that you will be sure of get- 
ting a copy. Address J. J. H. Greg- 
ory &-Son, Marblehead, Mass, and 
mention this paper. 





Wool Growers to Meet—The 484 an- 
nual convention of the nat’l wool grow- 
ers’ assn will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Jan 17-19. The meeting promises to 
be the most important of any ever 
held by the sheep and wool interests, 
on account of possible legislation af- 
fecting the sheep industry, and to 
western men it will be of especial in- 
terest, on account of range matters, 
forest reserve regulations, the car 
shortage, predatory wild animais pest, 
the 24-hour law, scab eradication, and 
other important problems. All of these 
subjects will be discussed by the ablest 
speakers of the country and it will un- 
doubtedly be the greatest gathering of 
stockmen this assn has held. The 
breeders of Utah have arranged for a 
fine sheep show, which promises to be 
a success, and there will be other at- 
tractive features. 

















=" CHATHAM. 
‘Before You Buy 
- an Incubator 


3 pat ope ene penny Se © postal, 


@ minute of | your time. deat 


Special Tt 


84 Days FREE 


4 tial, freight » and are ave queventesd © 
. years Chatham {a are the possiile to 
\ make. They are tested, ang ee uce the 


Seen & ae 
-s are most ready to pede non, 
and 


for a day or two, until you can get my 
catalog. ide. 
We have warehouses in sll the leading trade 
po 1 pone oe ee oe Rrooders 
im stock—insuring prompt 
wed boon. 1 


I invite you to write for my prices and 
CaM save you money on 
























Capsgbell Co Co., Y ean 


Detroit, nich” 
ee live west of the 
Mississippi River, 
@ddress me Box 46 









ECCS IN CLOVER 


Eggs are High, but Clover 
ts Cheap. Buy eur 


Chicken Feed Cutter 


and Make Eggs Out of Your Clover. 





This machine is the most efficient, raj <4 
working cutter made. Itis also excellent 
cuti all kinds of feed for stock. Cuts Green 
%, in. % in. oa Will last a lifetime. 


Bold by the trade or 
The Belcher & Taylor - Agricultural Too!Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





CYPHERS.INCUBATOR CO., 
New York, a= Chicago, Kansas 


City 











240-EGG $ 


Incubator 
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69 Egg Size, +4 60 


Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but te nas" teat 


be the surest and easiest ever made. 

ate tears fo 5 0B" Get our big 128 page, iDustested 
teed to suit or ft gale. 

es and broods 

Tmerita. 


beck J.W. Miller Co., Box 303, Freeport, Ml. 
tite 7 new A ae E catalog. 
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THE GREAT POULTRY CAMPAIGN 


MeQuoteYouaPrice| "87 "resect Porn 


THE MERITS OF THE 1B PROPOSITION, AS ANe- 
NOUNCED LAST WEEK, APPEAL TO POUL- 
TRY MEN—RESPONSES ALREADY GENER- 
OUS IN PROPORTIONS—SOME PRIZE OF- 
FERS HEREWITH — OTHER IMPORTANT 
DETAILS 
To further the interests of the Poul- 

try Improvement Propaganda an- 

nounced in these pages last week we 
print herewith first draft of prize of- 
fers, this to be followed from week 
to week by additional similar an- 
nouncements. All identified with the 
poultry industry have been quick to 
see the merits of the propaganda, and 
show a gratifying willingness to gen- 
erously take part in the proposition. 

Cash andspecial prizes amounting 

into the thousands are expected. It 

will be recalled that Orange Judd 

Company heads the list with $1000, 

and conducts the whole affair without 

expense to any one. 


WHAT THE PROPOSEEON IS 


It is the purpose of the Poultry Im- 
provement Propaganda to place the 
industry upon an organized basis in 
harmony with the best business ideals 
of today. It will include the poultry 
improvement contest, to start March 
1, 1907, continuing one full year. This 
contest: is not confined to our sub- 
scribers, but is open to every man who 
keeps poultry in small or large num- 
bers anywhere. ‘There. is also em- 
braced the organization of co-opera- 
tive poultry societies; based on the 
world famous Danish plan of asseci- 
ated effort by which farmers fn Den- 
mark have made marvelous strides in 
permanently increasing their annual 
profits. 

MANUAL READY SOON 

Now is the best time to make offers, 
because the donor can thus get his 
name before our readers before the 


' contest starts. At the close of the con- 


| test, when the awards are made, the 





| the best bookkeeping, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


names and addresses of prize donors 
will be announced in American Agri- 
culturist, and thus secure publicity for 
a second year’s business. The manual 
which will be used in the contest will 
be ready in February, and -each prize 
will be listed in this book, in which 
each contestant will keep accurate 
records of the year. The manual is 
sold for 50 cents, but is free to any- 
one who requests it (in lieu of any 
other premium) at the time of paying 
subscription to this magazine. 
AWARDS TO BE SIMPLE YET THOROUGH 
Prizes may range in value from $10 
to $500. In making the awards each 
report will be judged by the scale of 
points, which will grant due allow- 
ances for all the factors embodied in 
successful poultry culture. The prizes 
to go to those taking part in the con- 
test are not for the best writing, nor 
nor ‘for the 
greatest number of eggs, but rather 
for the statement which gives us the 
clearest insight into what the contest- 
ant starts with, how he or she man- 
ages during the year, and what the 
results are. The first sweepstakes 
prize of $200 in cash will be awarded 
to the contestant whose record and 


| report sets forth most clearly the 


methods pursued and the results 
achieved. The second prize will be 
for the second best and so on. Spe- 
cial prizes will be awarded according 
to the conditions of the offer. 


SOME OF THE PRIZE OFFERS 
Following are a number of offers in 


| the Poultry Improvement Propaganda, 


Judd Company, cash $1000. 
This is to be divided into general 
prizes of $200, $100, $50, $25, $15, $10, 
| besides twenty $5 ones; and $500 in 


| special prizes, to supplement in cash 





the value of certain prizes, such as 
incubators, brooders, supplies of 
breeding stock and eggs donated by 
farms and individuals, and also for 
prizes to be awarded co-operative poul- 
try societies, local clubs, etc, that do 
the best worl: 


. G. A. GIBSON, Hector, Minn, offers two sitt 
of eggs from best 


best 8 C Buff Orpington, value 


St A es 


and two sittings from best Rose Combs, valve $10, 
total $a 


CUNSOLIDATED LEGHORN POULTRY 
condi! 


ng stock, total value $15. 
Pine Grove, Ky, offers eggs. and 
0’ the waee me at a5. A 3. be awarded 


to 
 ROOMGAARN’S ORPINGTON YAuDS, Hum- 
by oa eggs ing stock’ to the value 
of $30. to be awarded as per 8 A 40 appear 


W. SANBOR) 
200-egg 


and two pullets, value $20, total $35, 
best egg record made by any Buff Wyandotte flock, 
the second for best record of eggs bought of him. 

P. B. HARRISON, Johnston, S&S C, two dozen 
eggs and one pair of White Wyandottes, total gx. 

TULIP-POPLAR POULTRY FARM, Berlin, 
J, trio White Wyandottes, value $6.50; trio of 8 U 
Rhode Island Reds, value $6.50, total $13. 


“Lawes, 
Stock t 


Mass, one 


Cc. C. MURRAY, Cloverport, Ky, 8 C Rhode 

I Red e stock and eggs to the value 
tions later. 

JOE H. WINKLER, Oakland, Ill, offers cash 


prize of $5 for the highest scoring B B P Rock cock- 
exhibited and scored at Illmois state poultry 
show, season of 1907-8; also additional prize if 


the cockerel should be from his stock of eggs, 
total $10, 
W. C, COFFMAN, Marinette, Wis, sittings of 


White 
total 


White Wyandotte and White Leghorn eggs, 
andotte cockerel, White Leghorm cockerel, 
value 
A. D, BENJAMIN, Romulus, N Y, two sittings 
White Wyandotte eggs, value $5; one Pekin drake 
value $5; ; this provided the winner has 
purchased k him since January 1, 1901, 
L. P. TENNY, Royalton, Vt, two Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock ereis, value $10; two sittings of 
B P Rock eggs, value $6, total $16, 
K. DENNIS, Cameron, N 


will show the greatest average of eggs per pullet 
for ber ; = as a second prize a $5 cockered, 
and third prize 50 eggs for setting, value $3, total 


$13. 
A. GC. VAN DEMAN, Apulia Station, N Y, trio 
of %& P Wyandottes to one who shows the best 

is 


general results ag breed, value $15, also a 

_—e of eggs to the contestant who ym, OS 
> ah 4 with | this ¥ variety, value $5, ‘total 

Cobbam Wharf, Va, Barred Ply- 


hen, valne $5; Im 


ca ae a proved 
» Value $4.50; Buff Cochin 
Fokin drake and dua Valve "$4.8; ut Cochin 


1 $1. total 
ULIC Columbia, Pa, two sittings 
eac ch White lymouth Rock eggs, qalue $5; and Buff 
lymouth “Rock Wa.ue $; for best repert on 
pens or age af Rocks and White Rocks 
respectively, total $10, 
— W. VEDITZ, "Colorado Springs, Col, trio 8 O 
White Leghorns, value $2; tno B P Rocks, value 
GEORGE F. STONE, Littleton, Mass, th 
tings White Plymouth Rock eggs, 
three sittings Rock 


$12, 
VOSBURG, Pails Village trio 8 © 


E. A. 
Buff Pune cock- 
Le 


Buff Leghorns, value $30; 8 C 


between te 1, 
Ot, one 


orcas, male and four fe- 


males, value $15, 


—————— 
Retrospect of New York Poultry Show 


{From Page 38] 

Black Minorcas ranked second, with 
71 single and 11 pen entries. Con- 
cerning these, Judge G. H. Northup 
said they are beyond question better 
than in the former show. He had 
never seen sO many peng, in such 
good condition. The exhibit demon- 
strates, he said, that breeders and ex- 
hibitors are mating their birds more 
intelligently and that the breed is be- 
coming more popular as it becomes 
better known... 

Other European varieties were most 
notably represented in the Orping- 
ton classes. In these, the Single 
Comb Blacks were most _ striking. 
Dozens of the birds were worthy of 
prizes. This variety has become a 
strong rival of the Single Comb Buffs, 
which have hitherto ied. Each had 
nearly 100 single ‘entries, though the 
Buffs had nearly double the number 
of pen entries. White Orpingtons had 
50 single and six pen entries, 

Every available inch of space not 
occupied by poultry was devoted to 
displays of manufacturers. Many, of 
the leading incubators and brooders 
were shown in working order, with 
chicks in various stages from egg to 
three or four days old. Apparatus 
in variety. and poultry foods galore 
were crowded in wherever space could 
be secured. 








That Poultry House—In last week’s 
American Agriculturist, the descrip- 
tion of Dr Burr’s practical house for 
2000 hens contained a palpable error 
‘made by the types. In the last par- 
agraph the statement should be made 
to read: “My unit is 135 hens on 15 
roosts In a sectiun of house 16 feet 
long by 18 feet wide,” etc, 


(BIG MONEY 
IN 


value of $50. | 
IRVING EMBET, Welcome, Wis, five sittings of | 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 
SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 
LIFE PRESERVERS 


mother 







Shovsly machines that rival the 
. Incubator and Poultry Catal 
peat. Booklet, “t., and Feeding Small C 
ks ond Turkeys," 10c. 0c poultry paper Rd -. 
mous INCUBATOR COMPARY, 
Des Moines, lows 


DES 
104 Second & 





An Incubator -.*:... sit entmermomale, 


BucKEY KEVE, INGUBATOR 


Fire Proof Continuous Hatcher. 
eubte is of egg chambers same heat ali the re 4 
Impossible to overheat. Less Fuel. Leas Space. 
on Arrival. No Adjusting of Regulator. Guarani 
on instal. ts. 


6 years and sold 
Don't buy without investigating. Catalogue FREE. 
Ce. Box 13, Springfield, 0. 





Match Chickens 
Steam with Aye 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Fiacch very Set 
NE es ag ee 


“6 : f 
FROM BONE: 
Green cut bone doublesegg yield. 
eggs, vigorous chicks, early broflers, heavy fowls, 


MANN’S eateer moons, TER | 
10 days free trial. No money Send ie 
back at our expenseif eo iaetihole tation 
F. WOMANS C0 BOS 10, 0, Milford, Maca, 
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Not All Manure 








The Idea ibeieuatendal manur ly is such 
a good one and the benefits are 80 great 
you are apt to think any spreader will give you 
these benefits— that a spreader isa spreader. 
There is where you may make a mistake, for 
some spreaders are only trouble makers and 
the second season they are not taken out of the 
may To make them work takes too much 
time and costs too much money. 

If you get that kind of spreader you're apt to 
capelute that spreaders are made to sell and 
not to spread manure, 


SUCCESS SPREADERS 
have 28 years’ experience back of them— 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. 


Also Distributors of the famous John Deere line of Plows, Cultivators, Harrows. 






FIELD 


Spreaders Pay 








thousands of them are spreading manure on 
the best farms in the country and are gi 
no trouble. 


Twenty-eight years has eliminated the trouble 
making features—out of a hundred new de- 
vices and schemes that we have tried perhaps 
ninety have proved more harmful fhan helpful. 
They make good talking points but they don’t 
help spread manure. SUCCESS Spreaders 
are made to spread manure, 
When you get ready to buy a manure spreader, 
(and every farmer should have one) first write 
for our spreader book, it will help you; next go 
to your local dealer and see a Success Spreader 
but don’t buy one until you have asked a man 
who has one, He knows, 


CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












e hcaiie bata: inmese Sar Winks 


M. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 5. 












ME SEND e” 
FREE SAMPL 


ih SAP SPOUT 


cor oy mot Ts I knew youl! 
“te ) ri. — 1 ore come meme 
to produce coe-fouyih Soe sap, with = 


Grimm Spout No, 5, 
with or without hook. 


killers. For 14 stn rt send youesample Bright Charcoat 
Syrep Can that you can buy at $10.00 per hundred cash, 
>. B. your eatin, in lots of 50 or more. My B: Bright 
‘Tin Cans are better made than chea; map on can 
nt cost cay Syeneed ae maple I'lleen fot alg ot 
rators a < ma eugat making uten 
RIMM. Rutland, Ve. 








Ask for printG. G. H.G 
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When um have pom 
somebody e 
and willing oon 
naturally akon] ig profit, 
is just the condition of the ‘Mush, 
room trade to-day. The regular 
demand for fresh mushrooms is 
far in excess of the supply. and 
this demand comes fro otels, 
Restaurants,Clubs,and high-class 
Fruit Stores, etc., who can af- 
Soils prices. To the farmer who has a 
ed or cellarand desires to adda fat increase 





poy 8 
to his present income without interfering with any 
other work, Mushroom Growing offers expent ions 
portunities, the ca; —~ iar J spe required being so 
ited and the profi 
Ow Is T 


I E TO 8 ART. 
* Write atonce for our rink 4 REE BOOK and 
in @ permanent, legitimate and profitable busi. 


start 
sess. Send 2c stamp for pustage. Visitors welcome 


@t farms. 
VAUGIRARD MUSHROOM CELLARS, 
t Box R397, Ramsey, New Jersey, 


Hand and self feed, adapted to 
DRAG SAWS tread gr swear hi rag 
tread or oF power. —+y¥ y 
@ day. Send for 
ote ER MFO CO., aon 
tb, Cobleskill, KN. Ys cis 


25,000 KING Rew i 


catalog. W. N. SCARFF,N 


*] SAW YOUR ADV, IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”” 


Xf you begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to opener’ 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from o' 














vertisers. ‘ 


DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 
SCALE 


before it destréys your trees. The 
one absolutely sure way to-eradicat® 
this pest entirely 7S using SALI- 
MINE—the best, safest, cheapest, 
aye beer prey, rs the market. 


The origina 
TRADE 


SALIMINE 


MARK 
is the result of ten years “At it’ and 
“Know how.” Itis a Lime, Salt, Sul- 
hur, and Caustic Potash’ solution. 
Recognized by all experimental sta- 
tions as the best insecticide thor- 
oughly eradicating scale, Fs 
mixed with cold water makes 
lons of the standard solution, Write 
today for free circular with prices. 


Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N, J. 

























“It Is Worth While 


Rey. a machine that does the 
work right—that cleans its strainer 
antomatically witha brush, mixes liquid 
mechanically Bo that foli age is never 
burned, but gets ite dre proportion. 


EMPIRE KING, and 
ORCHARD MONARCH 


do these things, They throw finést spray, 

are easiest to work and they never woe 

You onght to. know more about them. W. 

03 instruction book on spraying, formulas, 
etc. Mailed free. 





- FIELD FORCE P1)MP 00., ¥oi@ 11th St.,.Elmira, N.¥, 
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New Methods in Corn Calta 


THE WILLIAMSON SYSTEM, WHICH I8 
WORKING WONDERS—BY A. D. SHAMEL, 
U 8 DEPT OF AGRI 

While on a recent visit to South 
Carolina with Dr H. J. Webber of the 
department of agriculture, I became - 
acquainted with David Coker of 
Hartsville, who is interested in one of 
the most extensive and successful 
plantations in the south. It grows 
both eotton and corn, and in studying 
the corn crop on this plantation, I 
found that Mr Coker was practicing a 
system of culture that was entirely 
new to me, and which, from a care- 
ful observation, is of tremendous in-- 
terest and importance to corn growing 
sections in the east, middle south and 
south. In fact, it embodies a new 
principle in corn culture, which for 
Some reason, has not heretofore been 
brought out by investigations in this 
subject. 

Realizing the importance of this 
matter to corn growers in those sec- 
tions where commercial fertilizers are 
used, and in the regions where there 
is a tendency for an overproduction 
of stalk, and its interest to all corn 
growers who follow the development 
of this industry in every corn growing 
region of the United States; I took 
pains to secure an accurate descrip- 
tion of this method from Mr Coker. 
I am sending you this description, 
proposed by Mr McIver Williamson 
of Darlington Co, 8 C,; for Mr Coker. 
The method as described by Mr Wil- 
liamson, is, of course, the one used 
by him on his farm in South Caro- 
lina, and the amounts of fertilizer, im- 
plements, etc, are peculiar to the con- 
ditions in this section of the south. 
The principle of this method of cul- 
ture, however, is applicable to a broad 
range of conditions, and for this rea- 
son is of great practical imporfance. 

In a brief way, this method of corn 
culture may be understood as retard- 
ing the over vigorous production of 
stalk in the early history of the 
plant’s growth, and later when the 
plant is about ready to ear, stimulat- 
ing the development of the ear by the 
use of fertilizers and cultivation, The 
rows of corn are planted far apart, 
6 feet, and cowpeas sowed between 
the rows at the time of the last cul- 
tivation. This practice may serve a 
double purpose, not only adding to 
the fertility of the soil, but in the 
light of recent experiments on the an- 
tagonistic action of roots. of plants 
of the same species, the peas may 
serve as a beneficial agent in provid- 
ing against the antagonistic action of 
the corn roots of the adjoining rows. 
The corn is drilled rather close to- 
gether in the rows, about 16 in the 
drills, and great care used to get an 
even and regular stand. 

From a careful observation, I was 
able to learn that this method _has 
given extremely successful results in 
South Carolina, and is already being 
followed by, many of the best and 
most progressive corn growers. Some 
theoretical objections have been 
raised by outsiders. to. this method, 
but-the fact remains that it is giving 
larger returns to the acre. than meth- 
ods -heretefore followed .!n. this 
region, Careful comparative experi- 
ments should be undertaken by. inter- 
ested farmers. in those regions to 
which this method is adapted, for the 
purpose of conclusively demonstrating 
its value under different conditions. 

This method-includes the use of cer- 
tain products which are well known 
to be fundamentally important un- 




















marrs66 SC A LECIDE 


WILL POSITIVELY DESTROY 


99 Soluble 
Petroleum 


SAN JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, | ETC. 


Without Injury to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on 


B.Ge; PRATT. WOrce 


Dept. B, 11 Broadwey:, 


NEV yorE kK OIrry. 
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der all conditions, thorough ana deep 
preparation of the seed bed, early 
planting, cultivation, which avoids 
all danger of root freezing, keeping 
up the fertility and humus of the soil 
by growing a legume, and the care- 
ful selection of seed adapted to the 
conditions under which it is planted. 

The method is known as the Wil- 
liamson method, from the fact that 
Mr Williamson is looked upon as its 
successful exponent, and has origi- 
nated most of the fundamental prac- 
tical applications to his conditions. 
{Mr Williamson‘s remarkable article 
will be printed in two installments, 
one in our next issue, the last one 
two weeks - hence. Every corn 
grower will be intencely interested in 
it.—Editor.] 


—»- 
After the Free Seed Humbug 


The farmers’ protest against the 
congressional free seed humbug has 
been heard at Washington more than 
onee. Whether or not the short ses- 
sion. of congress. will take favorable 
action to abolish this distribution re- 
meing to be seen. One thing is cer- 
tain; the agricultural press, farmers 
and seedsmen are not going to relax 
their efforts until these men who sup- 
port that measure come into line or 
belong to the down-and-out club. 

The agricultural committee granted 
@ hearing in Washington recently to 
@ general committee of the following: 
Alex Forbes of Peter Henderson com- 
pany of New York, W. Atlee Burpee 
and William H. Maule of Philadelphia, 
Mr Hathaway of Rochester, Walter P. 
Stokes of Philadelphia, Henry W. 
Wood of Richmond, Va, president 
American seed trade association, C. F. 
Wood of Louisville, Ky, Mr Bolgiano 
of Washington; and representatives of 
the agricultural press. The hearing 
occupied parts of two days. During 
that time, matters were made perfect- 
ly clear to certain democratic mem- 
bers of the agricultural committee 
who insinuated that the agricultural 
press was in favor of abolishment of 
free seed distribution, because of the 
interests in the. advertising ‘columns 
by the seedsmen. This statement was 
resented by members of the press and 
others representing the seed interests 
of the country. . Dr B. G. Galloway, 
chief bureau plant industry, United 
States department of agriculture, was 
at the meeting. 

It was very noticeable that nearly 
all the members of the agricultural 
committee, as well as the representa- 
tives, were with the seedsmen and 
others in their desire to abolish the 
distribution of common, antiquated 
varieties of seeds by congress. This 
committee, however, was willing to 
have congress vote any reasonable 
amount for the distribution of new, 
rare and. valuable seeds. It was re- 
marked by the committee that this 
should be done through the state ex- 
periment stations rather than by con- 
gress through the department of ag- 
riculture. The representatives of this 
committee put up a very strong argu- 
ment and just what the outcome will 
be, remains to be seen. Hvery farmer 
should make this matter a. personal 
one and write his congressman at 
once, protesting against this free 
~ distribution. -Farmers’ organizations 
should. not let this matter rest, but 
taxe it up and have resolutions sent 
direct to their representatives in con- 
Sress. The grange should take hold 
of :it with renewed vigor and every 
effort should be brought to bear to 
bring the majority of the members in 
congress to the realization of what is 
|] Tight and jnst. 








I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for the past five years 
and am satisfied that I have gained 
from its study inspiration for better 
methods of farming. These have en- 
abled us to put more corn in the crib, 
more hay in the barn, and given us 
better fed stock than we could have 
had otherwise.—[F. S. Hurlburt, Lake 
| County, O, 

















Piait Growers’ Successful Meeting 


(NNUAL SESSION FULL OF ENTHUSIASM 
{MEMBERSHIP LESS THAN LAST YEAR 
—FINANCES IN GOOD SHAPE—NEW OF- 
FICERS ELECTED—RESOLUTION DEMAND- 
ING. CHANGE IN MEMBERSHIP——EX- 
HIBIT OF HIGH-CLASS FRUITS AND 
APPARATUS — SPLENDID PAPERS PRE- 
SENTED—LIVELY DISCUSSIONS ON TIME- 
LY TOPICS—VISITING DELEGATES FROM 
OTHER STATES—ATTENDANCE GOOD 
The 6th annual meeting of the New 

York state fruit growers’ association, 

at. Penn Yan, last week, had an at- 

tendance of 500 to 800. This large 
number of strangers more than took 
the accommodations in town, and 
forced the local committee to scour the 
city for rooms. The president's ad- 
dress had emphasis on the following 
points: Co-operation is needed, there- 
fore, the membership should be in- 
creased to 5000 and in this way the 
national societies can be supported to 
a greater degree. The price of ap- 
ples should be raised from that of the 
dealers’ and thus gain a greater prof- 
it, Co-operative storages and better 
packing is imperative. The fruit for 
the state fair exhibit must be select- 
ed with the idea of obtaining bette: 
and more complete displays. The New 

York state agricultural experiment 

station is asking for appropriations. 
The secretary, EB. C. Gillett of Penn 

Yan, showed that there are 165 ac- 

tive members, 845 associate members 

and 75 life°members, a>total of 582. 

During the past year there has been a 

loss of 58 members. The three crop 

reports, it was claimed, tended to raise 
the price of apples at least 25 cents 

@ barrel. ‘The report of C. H. Dar- 

row, the treasurer, shows that the -re- 

ceipts for last year were as follows 

Cash on hand January 2, 1906, $478; 

received from all sources, $1394; 

making a total of $1871. The ex- 
penses were $1316, leaving a balance 
on hand January 2, 1907, of $555. 


THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: J. R. Cornell of 
Newburg, president; Ira pease of Os- 
_‘wego, first . vice-president;- Grant 

Hitchings of Syracuse, second vice- 
president; Luther Collamer of Hilton, 
third vice-president; Albert Wood of 
Cariton, fourth vice-president; E. C. 
Gillett of Penn Yan, secretary; C. H. 
Darrow of Geneva, treasurer; execu- 
tive committee, B. J. Case of Sodus, 
S. W. Wadhams of Clarkson, L. L. 
Morrell of Kinderhook, T. B.. Wilson 
of Halls Corners and George W. Pot- 
ter of Buffalo. ‘ 

The following resolution in change 
ef membership was passed: That the 





attendance of the morning and after- 
noon sessions of annual meetings be - 








ac 135 ry 


and admittance be by. card, except 
that women be admitted free. The 
evening session may be cpen to the 
public; That the active membership 


fee be reduced to $2 per year and that 


the associate members be dropped. 
GOOD GENERAL EXHIBIT 
An. interesting part of the exhibit 


was that showing experiments in 
spraying apples. Grouped together 
were many plates of fruit, showing 


apples sprayed with different propor- 
tions of copper sulphate and lime to 
50 gallons water, and another group 
showing spraying with copper sulphate 
and water alone. Another interest- 
ing comparison was given much 
prominence by the station as to the 
cost of tillage of two orcherds, as fol- 
lows: Hitchings orchard of Syracuse: 
3% acres, 38 1-3 barrels on tillage 
plat; cost of tillage $57.07; 27 barrels 
on the sod mulch plat, cost of sod 
mulch . $1.70. Another orchard of 
South Greece: 531 barrels on tillage 
plat; coset of tillage $30.20, 210 barrels 
on sod mulch plat, cost of sod mulch 
$3.36. A corner was given up show- 
ing injury to apples by frost, hail 
scab and by bordeaux. 

The experiment station showed 
eight varieties of grapes. One of these 
was of unknown parentage and has 
been much of a success. The sta- 
tien also had an exhibit of the San 
Jose scale, showing pear leaves; plum 
twigs and black currant twigs infest- 
ed with it; also seven varieties of in- 
sects found on the trees with the 
seale. There were also models of life 
stage of the female scale, showing the 
larve, the first stage of scale forma- 
tion, the black stage of formations, 
the mature scale, the scale removed, 
showing adult female, and the under- 
side of mature scale. Every available 
inch of space in the machinery exhibit 
hall was occupied, with every kind 
of machine and tool for the cultivation 
and spraying of fruit of all kinds. It 
was considered the most complete er- 
hibit of the kind ever displayed at a 
meeting. 

After the report of H. R. Durfee of 
Palmyra on transportation was read 
the following resolution was passed: 
“We should urge the legislature of the 
state and also congress to enact laws 
requiring the railroad companies to 
furnish adequate facilities for prompt 
transportation of freight over their 
lines to every shipper without discrim- 
ination, making such companies liable 
for losses resulting from their failure 
to do so, and we instruct our commit- 
tee on legislation to exert their best 
efforts to that end, in the “hame and 
behalf of the association.” 

In his report on entomology Prof 
E. T. Felt said in part: “An unusual 
number of ieaf feeders such as the 














Aas 
EMPIRE STATE ‘FRUIT INTERESTS 


hereafter restricted to members only ~ yellow necked apple tree caterpillar 


have been brought to our attention 
during the past season, probably be- 
cause of the widespread interest 
aroused by the gypsy moth and the 
earnest desire of many to co-operate 
with us in its early detection. The 
gypsy moth is extending its range in 
New England. The brown-tail moth is 
not known west of the Connecticut 
valley. There is no way of telling 
when these specimens may Be found 
in New York and this opportunity was 
taken to ask the further co-operation 
of all interested in the contro! of in- 
sect pests, since it is very important 
that the presence of either of these 
pests should be known as soon as they 
become established in each. locality. 
A little preventive work is of much 
more value than suppressive measures 
after the species have become widely 
distributed. The scurfy scab is abun- 
dant in the Hudson valley and is often 
mistaken for San Jose scale. It its 
controlled by timely applications of 
contact insecticides. Experiments in 
San Jose scale insecticide have con- 
tinued with result that we find that 
lime sulphur was fully as satisfactory 
as any preparations the fruit grower 
can employ. We still advise the use 
of 20 pounds lime, 15 pounds sulphur 
to 50 gallons water, boiling it for at 
least one-half hour. The grape vine 
rot continues to be abundant in grape 
sections.” 


WORK AGAINST DISEASE 


Plant diseases discussed by Prof U. 
P. Hedrick brought out the following: 
Apple and pear blight is the worst in 
years, for mary fine orchards have 
been ruined. Grape rots are favored 
by wet seasons especially the black 
and brown rots which are not pre- 
ventéd by spraying. The apple scab 
is less prevalent. The spray injury 
from bordeaux leads to the following 
facts. A mixture of from 1-1-50 (1 
pound. blue stone, 1 pound lime and 
50 gal, water, upwards is fairly strong. 
Copper sulphate is injurious in wet 
weather becouse of the disassociation 
of copper and lime and moisture ef- 
fects. The excess of lime does not pre- 
vent this injury. The Geneva station 
now recommends the 3-3-50 mixture 
and to spray moderately and in dry 
weather. Little peach disease is abun- 
dant in western New York. There is 
no remedy except burning. Black 
knot has not been noticed very much. 
Anthracnose on raspberries has been 
somewhat severe. 

The three association experimental 
orchards at Carlton, Fayetteville and 
Kinderhook are doing very nicely. 
The state fair exhibit gives the follow- 
ing information: 

Dr Jordan from Geneva says that we 
should not depend entirely on the sta- 

{To Page 50] 











A MIDWINTER CHAPTER; SAWING WOOD WITH A GASOLINE ENGINE 


The accompanying illustration shows a wood sawing outfit at work in ‘Wisconsin. 
gasoline engine mounted on rollers is the mctive power and a small circular'saw is employed. This whole gaso- 
line outfit has been lifted on a sied and is, therefore, easily moved from place to place. 
machine goes from one farm to another during winter and saws wood. 


in shape for the following summer. 






This is satisfactory for the farmer who has his wood to saw and is als6 
quite remunerative to the man who owns the machine. 


It is a cheap way of getting fire wood | 





A three-horse power 


The owner of this 
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Make Plowing Easy 


By 
Using 


Wonder . 
Plow 
Trucks. 


This truck will Gt any beam, 
right or left, one or two horse, 
wood or steel plow. A boy can 
handle ix with ease, most of the 
time without his hand on the 







plow. ee ev ny perfectly . 
depth Pay! wid furrow. Will balance {a 

—— and save‘a third of draft on 
horses. ike man does not need to hoid plow, 
handles, Works perfectly in tall grass or weeds.’ 


turning them completely under. Thousands in use. 


If it does not do all of these things, 
send it back and we will not onl SS 


= but pay the freight h ways. 
Write for our booklet * in Plowing " Agents wante® 
everywhere. Retail price Get special agents proposition. 


Wonder Plow Co.,305Factory St., St. Clair, Mich 


Let Us Help You 


Let us help you make your planting a 
guccess. Our seed experience of over 
fifty years enabiesus to give you expert 
advise on the eating of various vege- 
tables. This you will find scattered 
through our catalog. You need 

seed to start with. We raise and sell 
only that kind, awd guarantee all we 
sell to be fresh and reliable. 
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Hydraullo { 
Cider Press 


Great strength and 





pacity; a}! sizes; alse 

gasoline engines, 
steam 
saw mill 
ers. Ca’ hceiien free 


@onarch Bachinery Co., Reow 159, 32 Cortlandt Si., Kew York. 


Hee Rout ceetnotoere 


Hatching with s Pinclang. 
nly m0 Main. work a day, regulator nf - 
able, heat uniform ventilation giyes | 
uarantee protects you, Catalog 


PINELAND INCUBATOR CO., Bor | Jamesburg, &. J. 












GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives 
reasonable prices for stock and eggs: how to cure 
diseases, killlice, make money. This valuable 
book only l0cts. 'B. M, GRELDER, RHEE MS, PA 
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THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 
pa on The Ford Plan, which guar- 

satisfaction and — you 
ecunpen every pu. 

Poot bt about tog Soave descriptions ont low 
Garden, Flower and Fiel 

Ghrebs and Small Fruit Pianta. a 


oy pices on on 
testimonials from our customers. 


3 pt. 4% Envenoa. a. Ohio. 


The best Red Rope Roof- 

ing for le per eq. {t., caps and 
ROOFING: _ oe =~ agg 
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BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., C 
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5 Gq A * ‘There is more than one way to get 
oe [ff . your crops to market. There is only one 
way to be sure of a full crop of smoéth, 
| ‘ tee mealy potatoes. 
: Nine. per cent. of 


| eN\e | Potash 


ae a's AL in the fertilizer is necessary. 

’ Stable manure alone makes scaly, 
| coarse and irregular shaped potatoes— 
ay «a mix it with Potash, a lager yield of a 
BS | | better quality is a sure result. 


eels otween. 
a 


yee 


How to apply Potash, the reasons 
for applying it, and other vital points of 
- successful potato growing, all are dis- 

' Gaon cussed in our booklet. Why not have 
it? It costs you nothing but the asking, 


os GERMAN KALI WORKS 
% 93 Nassau Street, New York 
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BOOK — 


‘NOTIN % 
THE TRUST 


‘\\y \ When buying farm — three thing¢ 
7 % 4 pore bt bgy Seen 5 ha —ut na 









FARM TOOLS 


G Years 













: will it s 
; thout constant tinkering 
fs iC hatit to lasts io there apality in ite 
ED these 5 for honesty back of itt Set: Ex per ience 
fe these points satisfa 
Pperciamcte cor! POG Os every 
too ade e Johnston 
of. ifthe tool ig made by Zhe Johnston Bog] we make 
: een DOT BOGS f gc a repitation that is 8 uar- 


f m are 

ok of it. Paresere know w that the name **Johnston’’ on a machine 
means ata that embraces in the highest degree, utility and durability at a price 
a cans fford to pay—a Ririce founded on merit and not a combination to control 
“Not in the Trust’’ means much to the buyers of farm tools. Do you appre- 
omg what it means to you? Then don't buy a sock until you get the new Johnston 
Book desc a, oo ya Lew 5 a line of **Not in the Trust’’ farm tools embracing 
achines for a of farm work, from Earoes to harvesters, every one the 

best tocl that's built. 4 its work. The book is free. Write for it today. 


The Johnston Harvester Co., Box 12, Batavia, N, Y. 


cost but 
the ; #. Burpee-Quality § oe = 
usual kind, but are worth much men Te 
oye ou that this is true, let us have a 
talk together. We have spent months of labor 


and thoneania of dollars on , 


The BEST SEED CATALOG we have ever issued. 


It is a Book of 200 pages with new half.tone illustrations from photographs. Shall 
we mail youacopy? It will cost you nothing, if you will kindly give a fair Sarg to 
| 
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SED RI Re tate 


our claims for your patronage. Write TO-DAY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SaaS 








Plant Johnson’s Seeds and Keep Smiling ‘ 
Herbert W. Johnson, of the late firm of Johnson & Stokes, gives 
you the benefit o years’ experience as an expert seedsman, in 


vistinet | Johhnson’s “Garden | ...os"'. 
Vainable | an@ Farm Manual” ‘:: 


Novelties t 
for 1907 Mailed Free to all who write for It. Purchasers 
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Profusely Illustrated by Actual Photographs. 
JOHNSON SEED CO., 217 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ Also Headquarters for Poultry Supplies—Send for special catalogue. 
re HARRISON "xx 


Luscious fruit; very beautiful, immense | No finer stock can be grown ofthis great 
bearer; hardy. Fine flavor, good shipper. | variety. Large, shapely, well rooted. 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES BY THE MILLION. 


the good varieti No matter where you live, we'll guarantee safe deliv, 
= and capertor tress. Write dite today for our 1907 catalog. Free for asking” 


oY HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 19, Boriin, Maryland. 


fis es ‘ale Deine We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
At Wholesale Prices, sz Vorstabie Sots, Sees 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole 


sale Prices, Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. Jos. HARRIS co., Moreton rece Coldwater, nN. Ve 








































1) BLIZZARD HORSE ICE CALKS 


Sharpen your own horse. No waiting at the smith’ x 
Liberal prices to agents. S.W RENT Cazenovia, N.¥ 
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Growing Early Tomatoes for Markct 


W. J. RITTERSKAMP, INDIANA 





To grow tomatoes requires no espe- 
cial skill. In fact there is no crop in 
field or garden excepting the weed 
crop that will submit to gross neglect 
and still flourish as will the tomato 
and if we were content to grow a sup- 
ply for home or market during the 
months of August and September no 
especial instruction or costly manipu- 
lation would be required. 

I find that to grow tomatoes very 
early, say have them commence to 
ripen during the first half of. June 
while prices are high, three things are 
absolutely necessary. First an early 
variety, then an early start, and lastly 
an early situation. 


EARLY VARIETIES 


There is not much.to say or write 
about early varieties as we are still 
looking for the ideal one... Those we 
have are either too small or the 
shape is not desirable. When people 
are asked to pay from 35 to 50 cents 
per dozen for tomatoes they demand 
fruit that-has the eolor and shape to 
please the eye and quality is of sec- 
ondary importance, 

I have found but one variety, Chalk’s 
Early Jewell, that combines size, shape, 
color and firmness in a high degree, 
but unfortunately it is not one of the 
very first early. 

Of the ‘first earlies Maule’s Earliest 
is my choice. It is a very prolific, 
large red tomato, and if one is willing 
to throw out one-half for culls, the 
others will make a very salable grade 
of firsts. The quality is of the best 
and as this variety is so very prolific, 
I believe that the one-half retained as 
firsts will measure up equally with 
the entire crop of. Acme, Dwarf, 
Champion or Dwarf Stone. Harliana 
is very much like Maule’s Harliest only 
it has less foliage and is more subject 
to blight. - 

I sow seed of Chalk’s Early Jewell 
in greenhouse by February 1. When 
plants show the true leaf I transplant 
the seedlings 2x2 inches on the 
benches. As soon as they crowd each 
other I transplant again using 4-inch 
flower pots for 1000 or more. The 
others are set 3x4 inches either on the 
benches or into a hotbed. I keep the 
temperature rather low, 45 degrees at 
night, lettice temperature. This 
makes nice large plants by May 10, 


that have fruit set the size of persim- | 


mons, 

Those set in flower pots are moved 
into. glass-covered frames the last 
week in April. The glass is taken off 
in mild weather and left off at night 
when I am sure that frost will not get 
them. This hardens the plants and it 
would take quite a little frost after 
they have been set in the field to se- 
riously injure them. Muslin covered 
frames will often answer for this har- 
dening off of plants. 

I want to caution against over- 
watering while the plants.are under 
glass. It is much safer to keep them 
too dry rather than too wet. When 
the plants grow thrifty with a purple 
hue at the lower part of stem one may 
feel safe that they have light and 
water according to their needs. If 
overcrowded and overwatered, the 
plants will grow up spindling and with 
bleached stems. . Such. plants will 
never _do well if they do live. 

I prefer high land sloping either to 
east or south for early tomatoes. 
Sandy soil would be best but I have 
none but clay loam. This I make 
rather rich by plowing under stable 
manure, 20 loads per acre being ample 
if the soil is fairly rich naturally. 
Plow the ground and prepare as you 
would for corn, then set the plants 
4x4 feet. Those grown in pots will 
scarcely wilt after setting. 

I am not prepared to say whether 











Harrow FREE 





RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE = 
IF IT DOESW’T PLEASE YOU, 





Here is a harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 
toothed harrow. 

It és different. Every point of dif- 
ference is a point of big improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 
better than the Indians’ crooked stick. 





The coutbare of, teeth of the the work 
so0 gam w. They turn over the pulver- 
Siena give the all the soil's 
bonclit: Farmers will tell you that bigger 
ae emaran Acme hivcowies. 
FREE BOOK for your Farm Library. 
Write us today and we'll send you free, a valuable 
booklet, “A Perfect Seed Bed."" It means money to you. 
DUANE H. NASH, 


Box 22. Millington, N. J. 
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a. ainbbl iene. 
‘or not it pays to stake and prune our 


early tomatoes. In a wet season I 
lose considerable fruit by rot when 
not staked. On the other hand I get 
more fruit and less of it sunscalded 
where I let the vines grow and fall as 
they will. Staking will give ripe fruit 
some earlier. 

The large growers near Jacksonville, 
Kraft, Lyndale and Morrill, Texas, 
stake thousands of acres and prune to 
single stem. This stem they clip just 
above the third flower stem soon after 
the fruit has set. In June, 1905, when 
I viewed these vast fields of tomatoes 
the season had been a very wet one 
and blight had robbed the plants ‘of 
what little foliage those single stems 
had originally grown, so the fruit was 
exposed to the direct rays of a hot 
sun from morning until night. 

} The flavor of those tomatoes was 
much impaired especially as they had 
to be picked long before ripe; in fact 
just when turning cream color, some 
iten days before fully ripe. 

MAREETING AN EARLY CROP 

‘When I market my early tomatoes 
I use full size one gallon baskets, four 
to the crate, grade the fruit closely 
and wipe every specimen with a moist 
rag. One active girl will wine 12 to 
15 bushels or enough to fill 25 to 30 
crates in a day. This past season I 
marketed Jewells in the Indianapolis 
-market at 71 to 75 cents per crate 
when Tennessee stock was freely of- 
fered at from 30 to 40 cents per crate. 

I pick when the fruit begins to 
color, say three days before ripe, and, 
if for shipment, pack and ship at this 
stage. If for home market I wipe 
and pack, then hold them until fully 
ripe. 

There are several advantages in 
picking tomatoes at this stage. I have 
no cracked fruit or as they call them, 
leaky packages. The energy of the 
plant can go toward ripening the next 
largest specimens, and last but not 
least, I always have a goodly supply 
on hand and need not go out in bad, 
rainy weather to pick for our next 
day’s sales. I consider an early start 
with an early variety on early land 
with proper grading and packing the 
kéy to success with early tomatoes. 


A Good Wool Clip’ Secured 


Figures are available showing the 
wool clip of the United States for the 
year 1906. In its estimate just made 
public, the National wool manufac- 
turers’ association gives the produc- 
tion of weol in the United States the 
past year at 312,000,000 pounds grease 
wool, an increase of 4% over the pre- 
ceding year, and the largest clip since 


} 





COMMERCIAL 


1902.~ The average percentage of 
shrinkage is given at 61% for shorn 
wool and,33% for pulled wool. This 
makes the net clip scoured basis 133,- 
758,000 pounds, against 131,063,000 
pounds in 1905, _The highest average 
weight fleece is found in Oregon, 8.7 
pounds, while the lowest is in Arkan- 
sas, with 3-pounds. “The average for 
the entire country was 6.6 pounds. 
The following table compiled by the 
association shows the wool clip of the 
United States for 1906 by states, with 


comparisons: 

THE UNIXYED STATES WOOL CLIP For 1906 
States Lbs States Lbs 
Me .....+1,227,600 Minn ....2,714,819 
NH..... 415,140 Ia .......3,550,800 
Vt "......1,3866,500 Mo ..... 3,845,514 
Mass .... 276,315 Kan ..... 1,151,008 
RI..... 57,820 Neb . «1,985,500 
eS a Ng 2,757,297 
N Y¥~.....80086,200 8 D... - 2,629,445 
N. JZ ace 182.631 Mont 37,329,009 
Pa ......5,234,460 Wyo 32,930, 000 
Det sey sne: Sane Col... ence 9,921,289 
Md ...... 654,208 NM ....17,100,000 
Va ......1,940,625 Ariz .. - 4,588,62 
Ww Va ...2,631,339 U eves 13,449,009 
N C..... 985,256 Nev .....4,985,722 


SC...... 240,500 Ida_ ....16,487,500 
Ga ...... 991,154 Wash ...5,190,172 
Fia ...... 345,990 Ore . 18,450,969 
Ala ..... 624,967 Cal . 14,352,000 


Miss ..., 804.055 Okla .... 383,045 | 


417,508 
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is yours if you install T 


collapse. 








City WaterService in your Farm Home 


A satisfactory water supply makes life on the farm worth living. 


It is now possible to have a 
supply equal to that offered by a city water works system, You may have plenty of water deliv- 
er under strong pressure to your bath room, kitchen, laundry, barn—anywhere. This service 
Kewanee Water System. 

Here's how it works: A Kewanee air-tight, steel tank is placed in the cellar or underground, 
Water is pumped into this tank from well, cistern, stream or lake: 
escape and is compressed by the water. This air pressure forces the water to the faucets and 
hydrants, No attic tank to Jeak and flood the house; no elevated tank to freeze, flow over or 


* The above illustration shows home of Mr, H. I. Spafford of North Bennington, Vt. who writes: 


“Your Kewance Outfit does all you claim for it and more too, 
It furnishes plenty of water jor bath room, lawn, kitchen and 
Jire protection, It is perfectly satisfactory.” 


The air in the tank has no 


Over five thousand Kewanee Outfits now in 

























teed to give perfect service. Write for catalog No 12 which explains everything and tells where 
outfits may be found ia your state. It's free if you mention this paper. 


i Kewanee Water Supply Co. DrawerQ Kewanee, Il. 


Every outfit guaran 



















La . 

Tem piss : 210,243. 391 Total 269,097,518 
APE Sew .400 Pld wool 43,000,000 
Tenn ....1 873,578 Ag’r’te 312,097,518 
ER 3Gse> -38,020,814 Tot °05 » 299,309, 853 
O-" ia te -13,135,388 - 295,893,929 
Mich ....9,109,753 03 : 298,846,848 
Ind tas. -5.200, 160 "02 .324,107,462 
Ill .....-4,154,971 01 .316,497,533 
Wis .....4,924,587 "00 .288,636,621 
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Losses Due to Seed — To guard 
against possible loss from pianting in- 
ferior seed, the buyer should protect 
himself always by buying a year’s 
supply of seeds in advance, and by 
testing one year what is intended to 
produce next year’s crop. The proper 
thing to do is to buy of most seeds 
sufficient for two or three years, and 
if, on the maturing of the vegetable, 


the seed is found to be just what is | 


wanted, the seed will be ready for 
next year, and there will be the sat- 
isfaction of knowing in advance what 
the result will be. All vine seeds, 


cabbage, turnips, beets and many oth- 


ers, improve rather than deteriorate 
in certain limits with age, so there is 
nothing to fear from loss in that re- 
spect. Many of our best market gar- 
deners always keep a sufficient stock 
for two or three years of all varie- 
ties that are not perishable. Cabbage 
growers keep a five-years’ stock on 
hand.—[C. L. Allen, New York. 





A HOME TROUT POND 


This pond was originally built for cooling milk but has been the home 
of brook trout from the first. It is.a constan. source of pleasure to the 
ewner, Nelson Crane of Broome — N Y. The fish can be fed by hand. 


See full details Page 36, 
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can examine Brown Fence 
know just what it is before 
or paying one cent. 


chisel 
and apetngy tthe. Pile lt 
and see 
is. Ii niees—beth Wieebend dag wires— 
and made of the best grade of steel. 


“AND 





Crechaech AquashResy Gem R'éish 





STRONGEST Fi — MADE 


} When you buy our Mig’ 
service yond epi ee ve Se 


4 root experience—hard knoc 
has taught us that the best fence at 


from heavily galvanized Coil 


CLOSELY WOVEN FROM 
i TO BOTTOM 


cannot “wiggle” through i 
We have no agents. e do 


’ Our Fence is so close! 
So strong the vicious 
not sell to dealers but sell direct to thet cmt 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


Colled Wire provides for contraction and expansion and prevents sageing 
“| between posts: Every pound of wire in our fence is made in our own Wire 
y.4 mill from the best high carbon steel. 


30 DA Ys FREE TRIAL 


they are satisfied. We make gyfelt line of 
Our Wholesale Prices w! 


y] That our customers may be 
'] FARM AND POULTRY PENCE. 
money. Write today for our 40 page free Catalog. 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 
Winchester, indiana. 


15 to 35 cts. 
Per Rod Delivered 


We KNOW we could sell you all your seeds if we could meet you face to face. We could at} 
you the enormous difference between our expenses and that of the city seedsman, and how YOU 
get the benefit of that saving; how we make our own low prices as we belong to no combination or 
for k prices up, We repeat, if we could meet you here we could show you why 
we save you about one-half of your seed money, and you would know that our present big business 
must be the result of Honest at Honest Prices: However, we can't meet you all here, so we 
want you to have our catalog, which talks to you face to face and tells you a lot of plain truths about 
GOOD seeds at RIGHT Prices and how to obtain all seeds at 3c a packet. It is free to everybody, 
To show you our Honest Seeds in Honest packets, we will send 
E. B. Taralp Beet E. 2. — vec OF WARRANTED 
Roeky Ford Baskme: VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
10 PEGS. FOR ...... 


FORREST SEED a BOX 37. sane NEW YORK. 
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BABY RAMBLER ROSES 


eee from June to November. 
age ted me ih, postpaid. Descriptions, ete eye et 
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LEWIs ROESCH. Box A, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Cheap as Wood. 






We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENOE, Sel 

shipping to users only, st manufact rices, Ne 
«gents. Our catalog is Free. Write tor st to-day. 
W-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 902 10th St.. Terre Heute, iad. 
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WEEKLY 


Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Kegistered. 


Entered at postofiice as second-class mail matter. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance; 
$1.50. per year, (A year's subscri free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year, Specimen 
4 ten, Fore.gn subscriptions, except Canada, 

$2, or 8s id per year, postpaid. 

RENEW ALS—The See, eee — Ba mag on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan08 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1908, 
¥eb08 to February 1, 1908, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a 
will be changed accordingly. 


|" DISCONTINUANCES — Following the 


general 

re“of our readers it is our custom to —— 

this journal to responsible subscribers, ‘0 such 

as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 

discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 

{paper continued after your subsctiption has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
| their old as well-as their new address, 

‘CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per — 
line (14 lines to the iach) each insertion. 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
\department. 
| OUR GU ABANTER- With each subscriber to the 
;American Agricul ot we positively guarantee 

while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
i ee in our columns unless we believe that 
subseriber can safely do business with the ad- 
{Nestionr, and we agree to make good any loss which 

such subscriber may sustain by trusti any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
wertisers, To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
\ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
‘ene week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
faction, with procfs of the swindle and loss, and 
“within one month from the date when the adver- 
t appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
‘your adv in the old reliable A. 4.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 

express money order, = registered letter, sithoags 
| small noe may sent with little risk by 

pote stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less 1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

Address orders to any of our effices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK 
439 Lafayette Street 
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| Amending the Denatured Alcohol Law 
» Now that the recess is ended con- 
gress should take up the work of sim- 
plifying the denatured alcohol law. 
This must be elastic that farmers may 
secure the benefit of the federal law, 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 











which held out such-fair promise of* 


cheap alcohol for fuel and light. As 
shown in these pages from time to 
time, the internal revenue restrictions 
are now such that it is impracticable 
for the individual or the group of 
farmers to engage in making dena- 
tured alcohol from grain, potatoes, etc. 

The government regulations con- 
tain so much red tape that unless 
there is relief the good expected of 
the new law will be a negative quan- 
tity. In fact, the whisky trust evi- 
dently took steps to strengthen its po- 
sition in control of the alcohol indus- 
try, even before the bill became a law. 
It is not right that regulations should 
be so intricate and severe that this ar- 
ticle can be produced cheaply only 
when distillation is conducted on a 
large scale, with costly machinery and 
bonded warehouses, No one wants to 
let down the bars for the “‘moonshin- 
ers,” but as has been well said, the 
only moonshine allowed by the govern- 
ment is the farmers’ dream of cheap 
fuel. 

Relief may possibly come from pro- 
posed legislation at Washington urged 
by Senator Hansbrough of North Da- 
kota, His bill was introduced just be- 
fore the holidays, but no action taken. 
It provides that a farmer may erect 
a still, then send for a revenue officer, 
who attaches a “container” made ac- 
cording to government regulations. 
The official seals this, into it goes the 
alcohol distilled, the producer being 


EDITORIAL 


unable to touch the distilled product 
under seal. When the still ts full the 
revenue officer is called; he detaches 
the container, gauges and measures its 
contents, witnesses the process of de- 
naturing and then permits the pro- 
ducer to use the alcohol as the latter 
chooses. This or some other simple 
method should be made possible. ‘The 
law must be simplified and the inter- 
ests of the plain farmer conserved. In 
Germany alone the annual consump- 
tion of potatoes in making alcohol is 
100 million bushels and upward, and 
there are over 72,000 alcohol distiller- 
ies in operation. Our own farmers 
will insist until this question is settled, 
and settled right. 
—_— >_> 

The Canadian fruit marks act, 
passed in 1901 and greatly strength- 
ened by amendments made in 1906, 
seems to be operating to the satisfac- 
tion of the best Canadian growers and 
exporters. On an earlier page an ab- 
stract of these regulations is given. 
Orchardists in commercial apple pro- 
ducing states both east and west are 
keenly watching results of the Cana- 
dian law insofar as they aid Dominion 
shippers in selling fruit abroad. No 
doubt exists there is a strong senti- 
ment in the United States that this 
government should pass an efficient, 
beneficial law regulating and stand- 
ardizing the apple packing business. 
However, fear is felt that too much 
haste in this might have bad results, 
in that it would tend to make the 
law unpopular and irksome. While it 
is true that the question should be 
weighed well and earefully by every 
horticultural society before passing 
resolutions in favor of a national 
law, yet growers should not permit 
caution to be lethargized by absolute 
inaction. If we need a national law 
similar to that of Canada, we need 
it, and the sooner the better. 


> 
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“T want a sort of farmer's business 
guide that wili give me all the facts 
about production of the different crops 
for a series of years and their price, to 
assist me in marketing my produce.” 
The good farmer who makes this re- 
quest should know that exactly what 
he wants is supplied by the American 





_ Agriculturist year book for 1907. The 


Commercial Agriculture department 
of this great work of reference, com- 
presses into 100 of its pages a wonder- 
ful array of statistics and financial 
facts to benefit every farmer. Not the 
least wonderful thing about this 384- 
page book or cyclopedia is that it is 
not sold, but is given free to anyone 
who remits $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this journal and asks for the 
year book in lieu of any other. pre- 
mium. We co not know of any book 
selling at $2-to $5 a copy that contains 
as much indispensable information for 
the farmer and his family as the 
American Agriculturist year book for 
107. 
_—_—__>—_______—__ 

It is quite delightful—the way in 
which Mr Hughes acts—as though he 
were governor of all the people of 
the Empire state, It is a new sensa- 
tlon for New York. This state and 
its cities have long been ruled more 
in the interest of passing politicians 
and grasping corporations than for the 
welfare of the people as a whole. For 
years “patronage,” or What particu- 
lar politician shodld receive the fat 
jobs, has been the main question at Al- 
bany. Gov Hughes‘calmly ignores all 
these “privileges of partisanship” - by 
recommending men and measures in 
the interest of the people. This is just 
what the people have expected, but it 
is a great shock to the politicians. 
Gov Hughes’ actians are along the line 
of the suggestion made by American 
Agriculturist some,weeks ago, by rec- 
ommending the abolition of the pres- 
ent ineffective railroad commission and 
the enactment of new laws which shall 
provide the same impartial and com- 
prehensive regulation of all transpor- 
tation within the state that the new 
federal rate law seeks to establish for 
interstate commerce. The justice of 


this plan is obvious, but steam and 
electric railways, gas companies and 
other public service corporations have 
so long fattened on special privileges 
at the people’s expense as to be aghast 
at the new departure. An evi- 
dence of this may be noted in 
the fact that such privileges in accu- 
mulating wealth have been enjoyed 
by the Delaware and Hudson com- 
pany, that it has just increased its 
dividend rate to 9%; room here for 
a reduction of charges to the public, 
without deterioration in service. There 
will be similar dismay when Gov 
Hughes cleans out the state depart- 
ment of agriculture by appointing a 
commissioner who will do his full 
duty in promoting the farmers’ in- 
terests. American Agriculturist has 
been criticised by Mr Wieting’s friends 
and associates, who cannot see ‘that 
any man who has held that position 
for the past 12 years is by that fact 
alone utterly disqualified to represent 
the spirit of the new times, in the 
state’s relationship to agriculture. 

The “world’s gold production has 
more than doubled fn the past ten 
years, placed by the recent report of 
the director of the mint at over $400,- 
000,000. ‘This is a matter of some sur- 
prise to a good many people, who in 
the period of depression in the early 
"90s felt that the one thing needed to 
preserve the business ftealth of the 
country was a larger volume of gold. 
Equally forcible are the figures relat- 
ing to the holdings of the banks, and 
all such governments as carry gold 
reserve outside of the banks, repre- 
senting practically all countries of the 
world. These holdings in gold were 
last year 3321 millions, against 1915 
ten years earlier, or in 1896; the 
amount being held in the United 
States increasing in this period more 
than three-fold. Director of the Mint 
Roberts looks for an unprecedented 
world’s output of gold in 1907. Enor- 
mous bank holdings have not prevent- 
ed a sharp money stringency at the 
turn of the year, with interest rates 
temporarily very high at all financial 
centers. The secretary of the treasury 
meanwhile insists that all moneys in 
actual circulation in this country have 
increased over 200 million dollars dur- 
ing the past 12 months, and believes 
that the temporary stringency has 
been caused by the unprecedent- 
ed prosperity in thts country, and 
reasonable prosperity everywhere In 
the civilized world. Surely the new 
year is opening with a hurrah. 


Speculative circles have had a veri- 
table “nine days wonder” in the move 
to induce the postoffice department 
to refuse the use of, the mails to the 
New York stock exchange and its 
members.. This took form in an ap- 
plication for the issuance of a fraud 
order, submitted to the postmaster- 

— 
general ty Congressman Livingston 
of Georgia, and Harvie Jordan, pres- 
ident of the southern cotton associa- 
tion. Whether they accomplish all 
sought, they have at least succeeded 
in making public ofe or two very sug- 
gestive things, even granted this la- 
test proposition is not taken seriously. 
They claim that during the present 
crop year, up to the close of Decem- 
ber, there were delivered on the New 
York cotton exchange only 10,000 bales 
of spot cotton to shippers, out of a 
total of practically 8,000,000 bales of 
American cotton placed on the mar- 
kets of this country at other points: 
also that out of the insignificant total 
of 114,000 bales cotton stored in New 
York city, fully 70,000 bales were of 
inferior grades unfit for manufactur- 
ing purposes; that, in fact, much of 
this has been held in these warehouses 
for years. The contention would seem 
to-be sound that if. the New York 
eotton exchange deals in this staple it 
should be in the way of merchantable 
grades representing. bona fide busi- 
ness. Certainly debased contracts re- 
lating to any farm commodity should 
not be sanctioned for an instant on 








any produce exchange in the coun-. 





try. The postoffice depzrtment has 
taken the matter under advisement. 
Meanwhile, the officers of the cotton 
exchange are considering a libel 
suit against Livingston and Jordan. 
Coincident comes the announcement 
that the produce exchange of New 
York has decided to sanction trading 
in mining stocks,. Poor exchange! 
Sa. 7 

The proportion of concentrates and 
roughage that should be fed to ani- 
mals, is a matter that should be given 
careful thought, as roughage is usually 
more plentiful than concentrates, and 
because it is more plentiful, it is 
cheaper. No hard and fast rules can 
be laid down with reference to this 
matter that will apply in every in- 
stance, but some things may be said 
that will serve as approximate guides. 
Horses at work should have more 
than 50% of their food-given as con- 
centrates. Cattle that are being fat- 
tened should have from 33 to, say 66%, 
in the form of concentrates, accord- 
ing to the nature of the roughage. 
Cows in milk about 33%, on the aver- 
age. Swine on pasture about 50%; 
when fattening, 100%. Growing cat- 
tle do not need much feod in the form 
of concentrates after calfhood is 
passed. Ewes.on pasture do not ordi- 
narily need any, but in winter, prior 
to lambing, they are ordinarily given 
from one-half to one pound a day. 
All animals fare better if given con- 
centrates just after the weaning 
season, 





The poultry improvement propa- 
ganda announced in these pages last 
week has met with an instant and 
hearty response. Interest is wide- 
spread and confined to no particular 
phase of this great industry. The 
specialists who, make a business of 
pure-bred stock, the manufacturers of 
poultry appliances and poultry foods, 
and the various poultry organizations 
look with interest upon this move- 
ment to make this leading American 
industry still more profitable. Farm- 
ers as a whole are quick to grasp the 
chief purpose of this propaganda to 
put the industry upon a business 
basis. Further announcement will be 
found in the poultry pages of this 
number. Read again the objects of 
this contest, and the basis of awards. 


a> 


Greed always starves itself. It 
grasps and tries to hold what legit- 
imately does not belong to it. Fora 








‘time it may seem to succeed. But 


sooner or later its seeming power to 
acquire and retain is lost and its 
wrongfully gained wealth slips away. 
Such is not the case where value is 
given for value received, because both 
parties are benefited. This is well il- 
lustrated in our advertising columns. 
Our advertisers have built up or are 
building up their business on the reci- 
procity plan and we keep both. buyer 
and seller along by our guarantee 
printed on this page. 

All the reports on the oat class in 
the Orange Judd contest of 1906 are 
now being judged for prizes. Out of, 
hundreds of contestants in all parts of 
the country few sent in the full state- 
ment of results, so that a prize will be 
won by each of these competitors who 
have stayed in at the finish, The les- 
sons of the oat contest will prove of 
deep practical interest, and some sur- 
prising yields were obtained of the 
Myrick oat. In the corn class, brilliant 
results were achieved, and will be pub- 
lished later. 





<i> 





Next week our columns will be 
crowded with-down to date practical 
poultry articles. Prof Horace Atwood 
of West Virginia, who has solved so 
many knotty poultry problems, has 
written the leading article on hatch- 
ing, which is the main feature of the 
department. Numerous experiences of 
other practical poultry men will also 
appear. No poultry raiser manages 
so well that he cannot benefit by 
studying this array of practical expe- 
rience. 
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Employers’ Liability Act Fails 





The so-called LaFollette fellow serv- 
ants act, passed at the last session of 
congress, has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by Judge McCall of the fed- 
eral court, at Memphis, Tenn. The 
case On trial was that of a woman 
who sued the Illinois Central rail- 
way company for damages, because 
her husband was killed while in the 
employ of the defendants. The law 
seeks to make a common carrier li- 
able for injuries received by employ- 


ees through negligence of others in 
the employ of the common carrier. 
Judge McCall holds that such mat- 


vers do not come within the meaning 
of the term “interstate commerce,” 
and that, therefore, the national gov- 
ernment has no authority to legislate 
or enforce such measures as the fel- 
low servant act. The court holds that 
the state alone has the right to con- 
trol matters of this sort. 

Judse Walter Evans, of,the federal 


district court, at Louisville, Ky, has 
also pronounced this employers’ lia- 
bility act unconstitutional, This 


Judge Evans is the man to whom Pres 
Roosevelt referred in his last annual 
message, as follows: .“I have espe- 
cially in’ mind a recent decision by a 
district .-judge leaving railway em- 
ployees without a remedy on the vio- 
lation Sef a so-called labor statute, 
It seems an absurdity to permit a 
single district judge, against what 
may be the judgment of the immense 
majority of his colleagues on the 
bench, to declare a law solemnly en- 
acted by the congress to be unconsti- 
tutional.” 

It is understood that the supreme 
court of the United States will be 
asked to at once give an interpreta- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
employers’ Hability law. The decis- 
ions rendered by Judges Evans and 
McCall declaring the law unconstitu- 
tional, are severe blows to the admin- 
istration, The president used all his 
influence to secure the passage of the 
bill last June. ‘Phe decisions rendered 
also cause consiaerable ansiety as to 
the effect they may have upon the 
rate, pure food and seat inspection 
laws, If the employers’ Hability law 
is unconstitutional on the ground that 
it conflicts with state rights and goes 
beyond the proper limits of the fed- 
eral power under the interstate com- 
merce clause of the constitution, it is 
feared by some that evasion of cer- 
jain requirements under the other 
laws mentioned will soon follow. The 
extended regulation of interstate com- 
merce is an important feature in both 
the pure food and meat inspection 
laws. 

Still further interest in the decisions 
arises from the fact that Senator Bev- 
eridge has prepared a child labor bill, 
which proyides that railroads shall 
not receive for transportation in in- 
terstate commerce goods made in fac- 


tories where young children are em- 
ployed. If the @ecisions of Judges 
Evans and McCall are good law, it 
would seem doubtful whether con- 


gress has the right to so far extend 
its regulation of interstate commerce 
as to, in effect, say under what con- 
citions goods’ shall be manufactured 
that are to be offered for transporta- 
tion, ‘ 


Fraud Charge Against Cotton Exchange 


Charges of fraud have been filed 
with Postmaster-general Cortelyou 
against the New York cotton exchange 
by Céngressman Livingstone of Geor- 
ia, and Harvie Jordan, president of 
(the Southern cotton association, of 
Atlanta, Ga. They ask that the post- 
office department issue a fraud order 
against e officials and members of 
the cotton exchange, in order to bar 
them from the use of the United 
‘tates mails. It* is claimed in the 
charges filed that New York city has 
ceased to be a commercial spot cot- 














BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


ton market, and that the New York 
cotton exchange, operating under al- 
leged fraudulent contracts, has devel- 
oped into a purely speculative organ- 
ization, and that the class of cotton 
shipped to New York and tenderable 
on the contracts under the rules of 
the exchange, cannot be used for 
commercial spinning, and that such 
grades of cotton are used solely to 
depress the price of spinable grades 
in the south; to further speculative 
features of the exchange, to the det- 
riment of the entire legitimate cotton 
trade of the United Statés. 

It is charged that the quotations 
sent out by the New York exchange 
are fraudulent, im that they do not 
represent the true value of spot cot- 
ton. The charges go into some de- 
tail regarditg alleged fraudulent prac- 
tices of the exchange and its damag- 
ing effect upon the cotton’market of 
the country, and asks that in view of 
those facts, the government deny the 
use of the mails to the circulation of 
the reports and other literature issued 
by the exchange and its members. 
Walter C. Hubbard, president of the 
New York cotton exchange, vigorous- 
ly defends the institution against the 
charges made, and claims that the 
business transacted has been -upright 
and honest, and in no way detrimental 
to the cotton trade. Hearing will be 
held by the postmaster-general upon 
the charges. 


Raitroad Construction in 1906 


More miles of rajlway were con- 
Structed in the United States last 
year than during any other of the 
preceding 18 years, The record for 
1906 is 6000 miles. At the beginning 
of the year plans were made to con- 
struct 13,000 miles, but the railroads 
were unabie to carry out their plans. 
The Western Pacific, for example, has 
vainly sought 5000 laborers, for sev- 
eral months, and it is estimated that 
there is a shortage of 30,000 railroad 
laborers, west of the Mississippi river. 
During 1906 Canada built over 970 
miles of railway, and Mexico, about 
245 miles. The total mileage of rail- 
way in the United States is now es- 
timated at over 223,000 miles. It is 
figured that the railway construction 
for the year 1906 is divided among 
the states and territories as indicated 

















in the following table: 

State— Lines Miles State— Lines Miles 
Alabama .i... 16 80.14 Missourr .....4 25.66 
Alaska ....... 3 33.50 Montana ..... 1 16.00 
Arizona ...... ‘4 43.49 Nebraska ..... 4 136.7% 
Arkansas ..... 2 2003 Nevada ....... 6 30.37 
California ....19 21.61 New Mexico 6 194.84 
Colorado ..... 12 134,60 New York .... 6 99.91 
Florida . 177.09 N Carolina ..13 129.75 
Georgia 189.10 North Dakota 9 228.65 
Idaho 188.50 1D .centivoncce 55.00 
Illinois ... 80.8: Oklahoma 3 57.36 
Indiana 94.59 BR. ecnese 62.59 
Ind Territory 3 104.9% - Pennsylvania 19 87.99 
Towa =... +0048 2 %.75 «68 «Carolina .. 5 46.20 
Kansas ....... 3 66.99 “South Dakota 8 389,03 
Kentucky .... 6 30.41 ennessee .... 9 49.65 
Louisiana ....3 312 ‘701.30 
Maine ....«+.. 3 42,1 130.60 
Maryland .... 2 8.30 132.07 
Massachusetts 1 4.50 122.37 
Michigan .... 8 130.19 
Minnesota ....7  U4s67 n 219.96 
Mississippi ..19 176.93 Wyoming ....4 214.8 

—_— 


Record Gold Production 


The -world’s production of gold 
showed @ large increase in 1906, be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $412,000,000 
worth. In 1998 the output was $325,- 
000,000; in 1904. $346,000,000; in 1905, 
$376,000,000 worth. The chief increase 
eomes from South Africa, which is now 
producing about $12,000,000 a month, 
and from the United States, in which 
Nevada and Alaska have raised the 
output of this country to about $100,- 
000,000. Ten years ago, in 1896, the 
world’s production of gold was about 
$200,000,000. 

The stock of money in the United 
States increased by over $200,000,000, 
from December, 1905, to December, 
1906. Of this only $14,900,000 was 
gained by national banks; the remain- 
der, above what was gained by state 
banks and trust companies, is held in 
circulation. The stock of money out- 
side of the government treasury and 
national banks has increased from $1,- 
000,000,000, in 1896. t> $2,000,000,000. 
This money was used in the emplay- 
ment of more people, in the payment 
of higher wages, and in the transac- 
tion of more business, at higher prices. 

Credit has expanded nearly to the 
limit, and the situation involves risks 
from any disturbance which might 
cause an exportation of gold. That 
would force a rapid contraction of the 
credit, superstructure. Undoubtedly 





the present financial situation is some- 
. What threatened by over-capitalization 
of many enterprises and by specula- 

on. Big crops, general prosperity 
ahd the absorption of money largely 
for legitimate purposes, are strong 
bulwarks in the financial situation to- 
day. 





> 
Gov Hughes in Office 


The new governor of New York, 
Charles E. Hughes, has entered upon 
the duties of his office. He is the 
only one of the New York state ofli- 
cers chosen at the last election who is 
a republican; all the rest are demo- 
crats. His first message is a vigorous 
one, in which he urges many impor- 
tant reforms. He would like to get 
rid of some of the useless state boards 
and urges wiping out the rapid tran- 
sit, railroad and gas commissions. 
He pleads for pure politics, and an 
election law that would permit a 
man’s name only once on a ballot, 
and he would limit a candidate's ex- 
penses to a fixed sum. 

He asks for a recount of the vote 
in the New York city election of 1905, 
when, on the face of the returns, Wil- 
liam R. Hearst was defeated by Mayor 
McClellan, but when there was so much 
evidence of fraud that Mr Hearst’s 
friends and the public generally ques- 
tioned whether McClellan was hon- 
estly elected. Gov Hughes’ idea in 
regard to state boards is that smaller 
boards should be created by consoli- 
dating. those that now exist, and that 
power should be conferred upon them 
to enforce the laws. 


New Pennsylvania Railroad President 


The new president of the Penysyl- 
vania railroad is James McCrea, who 
is promoted from the position of first 
vice-president. Mr McCrea is 5S years 
old and a native of Philadelphia. He 
has spent most of his life with the 
Pennsylvania system, rising through 
the department of civil engineering. 

Henry C. Frick, the steel magnate, 
has just come into the Pennsylvania 
directorate and is reputed to own 
$12,000,000 worth of the stock. 


In Quick Review 


The tallest building in the world is 
soon to be erected by the Metropolitan 
life insurance company, between Madi- 
son and 4th Avenue, and 24th and 23d 
streets, New York city. The contract 
has been awarded for a 700-foot tower, 
which is to complete the solid block of 
buildings, in the square above men- 
tioned, now owned by the company. 
The new building will be 50 stories 
high, nine stories higher than the tall- 
est office building ever planned. The 
tower will be entirely of steel. 











What is taken as decisive action by 
the republican members of the Colo- 
rado legislature, is the endorsement of 
Simon Guggenheim for United States 
senator to succeed Thomas M. Patter- 
son, independent democrat. Mr Gug- 
genheim is heavily interested in the 
management of the American smelting 
and refining company, otherwire 
known as the smelting trust, and is a 
very wealthy man. 





A big miners’ strike through the 
organization of the industrial work- 
ers of the werld, has cut down the 
population of Goldfield, Nev, more 
than 50% in a single week, and some- 
thing like 8000 persons, out of the 
15,000 residents before the strike, left 
town, 





An adaptation of the cash carrier, 
so common in stores, has been per- 
fected by a Buffalo man for conveying 
mails and parcels in town and country. 
The overhead track on which the au- 
tomatic car travels can also be used as 
a telephone wire. 

A head-on collision on the Rock 
Island railread at Volland, Kan, killed 
32 men, A telegraph operator was 
arrested for allowing the trains to 
come together. 





Gov Warner of Michigan is seri- 
ously ilL He was unable to attend 
his second inaugural, as planned, but 
sent a strong message to the new leg- 
islature, 


A typhoid fever epidemic is raging 
Scranton. 


in Tn a period of 60 


reported, and 14 deaths. 





hours, last week, 185 new cases were | 
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Sveryt in 
Over 75,00 
labor saving, 
money saving 
articles for farm, 
Home and shop, 
fully described, 
Hiustrated and 
priced in Big New 
Catalog No. #. 
We will sell to 
you at wholesale 
ices the follow- 
4 goods in small 
quantities as well 


as large. 
THIS: 700 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 
Watches Jewelry Hardware, al! kinds 
Clocks Silverware Too! Gabinets Sweaters 
ShotGuns Rifles Traps 
Revolvers Cartridges 
Shelis Fishing Tackle 
Talking Machines 
Farming Tools Skates 
Incubators and Brooders 











Bag 
Fine Groceries Seeds 
Paints Oils Varnishes 
Baby Carriages Sleds 





Sewing Machines Whips |ice Tools Sleighs 
Carriages Wagons Cream Separators Freezers 
Stoves Ranges Washing Machines 
Electrical Supplies ouse Furnisning Goods 
Boots and Shoes echanics T 


Opposite each article In the catalog is the low 
price at which we sell it, the lowest price 
which it can be bought in any store big or little, 
in this, or any country on the Globe. 

You will spend hours of interest over its pages; 
you will marvel at the wonderful variet all 
complete in one big book. Makes buying pleas- 
ant and profitable wherever you live. 

This up-to-date Buy er’s Guide costs us $1.00 to 
print, but is sent postpaid, free of charge, to all 
who ask for it In good faith. Hundreds of re- 
quests come to us every day and we want to 
place it in every home itn the United States. 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
We will send you our Premium List containing 
100 valuable and useful articles given away FR. 
Also Grocery List, showing how you can save 
4 your living expenses. 
WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 

Ruy of us and secure Best Goods at Lowest 
Prices. Prompt Shipments. Low Freight and 
Express Rates anda SQUARE DEAL every time. 

We guarantee eatisfaction or refund money. We 
also guerantwe safe delivery of ali goods ordered of us. 


WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO., 
@ CHATHAM SQUARE, Est, 1816, NEW YORK CITT. 
The Oldest Mail Order House ip America 














You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


gneiss solong atime. 
rame of heavy angle 
steel strongly 

braced—absolutely 

Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, etc. e make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success’ 
and we make a é4-wheel mounting for w 
saws and gasoline eugines which is unequall 
for convenience and durability. Saw your owas 
wood ond cave time, roe or res 
our neighbors’ wood and make §3 Tro a Da. 
We make the celebrat * “ a 


TION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also teed 








grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, huskers, 
manure spreaders, farm trucks, windmills, 
ete, all guaranteed full Ap Quality. 


Catalog free for the asking. Ask for it now. 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO, 
62 Fargo Street Batavia, I., U. S. A, 








Economy Silo 


Every bit of ensilage put into the 
Economy is in perfect condition when 
taken out. Alsolutely air-tight even 
at the doorways. 

Continuous easily opened doors 
from top to bottom and an ingenious 
way to reach them—the hoops form 8 
perfect ladder which is always in place 

Strongly made from the best mate- 
rials, omy erected by anyone and 


to-day for free itlustrated 
catalogue with experience of users. 
Economy Sile & Tank Co. 
Box 38 B, Frederick, Md. 























Foiding Sewing Mack, Co., 158E, Barrisoa St., Chicago, I 
DRILLING & 


Well] rrcorccrne tacones, 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earnerst 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO, 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the préduction of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
vegetables. The cry long since went forth 

Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern state? can no longer compete 
with the west. Jt is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply ail 
helpful maiter needed. Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
vecording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable” American Agriculturist 
your own paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Rich Agricultural Section in Pennsylvania 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK 





While attending a meeting of the 
\fruit growers’ association of Adams 
county at Bendersville, recently, I 
‘was impressed by the very interest- 
ing character of the farming country 
that lies along the railroads from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg and on 
through the Cumberland valley from 
Gettysburg. The land lies gently roll- 
ing with admirable natural drainage, 
is easily worked and the soil highly 
productive. All along this rich agri- 
cultural district, the farm buildings 
are attractive, the houses well painted 
and the barns and fences whitewashed 
after the Pennsylvania custom. These 
farm buildings give an appearance of 
\neatness and interest in the home and 
farm life that is not often met in other 
isections, — 

Wheat is still grown and yields of 
45 bushels an acre are not uncommon. 
‘The crops of corn grown would excite 
the envy of even the western corn 
‘grower, 80 and 90 bushels an acre, 
while a prize crop is known to have 
been raised reaching 120 bushels from 
an acre. I have seen the spacious 
cribs in the autumn filled to theif ut- 
most and as much more of the golden 
grain lying in heaps wpon the fields. 

In addition to growing tobacco, on 
some farms dairy work is a prominent 
feature. The state produces 100,000,- 
000 pounds of butter, and 5,400,000 
pounds of cheese annually, besides 
‘supplying immense quantities of milk. 
In addressing a meeting of farmers on 
one occasion in Chester county, I made 
the statement that the farmers of that 
county receive the highest value for 
their dairy products of any territory in 
the United States. .On taking my seat 


“an old man, of good Quaker stock, 


whispered to me: “Thee told the truth 
and the whole truth, for I have many 
times taken 100 nounds of butter into 
Philadelphia and brought back $100 
for it,” 


Bendersville* is in Adams county, 


which is in the southern part of th>* 
state bordering upon the Maryland 
line, and it is a most valuable farming 
section. The soil is a rich loam. 
There are some excellent orchards, 
and apples do well in this locality. In- 
terest in fruit culture is increasing. 
and new orchards are being planted. 
Edwin C. Tyson, the secretery of th> 
fruit growers’ association, is puttin? 
out 150 acres of apple trees, and will 
have one of the bert managed or- 
chards in the state. His farm is one of 
the best in the county. He has a fine 
outfit in buildings, a most excellent 
herd of Guernsey cattle that has been 
bred to a high standard of excellence, 
containing some blood of the best 
strains of our country. There are also 
upon his farm well bred pigs and 
poultry, cribs full of corn and barns 
ivell filled with crops. 

The Adams” county fruit growers’ 
association is one of the most active, 
and is doing the most energetic edu- 
cational work of any association I 
have visited in a long time. This is 
due largely to the energy of Mr Tyson 
and his associates. The York Impe- 
rial does well in Adams county, grow- 
ing to good size and With fine color, 
and is a variety that will pay to plant 
quite largely. Smith’s Cider and 
Winesap were shown in excellent qual- 
ity, and these varieties seem well 
suited to the section. There were also 
shown some ccc ef local origin, 


-question is infested 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


which represented excellent ~ quality. 
This portion of Adams county is des- 
tined to become an important fruit 
growing center in the future. 


- 


Pennsylvania Legislature Meets 
N. 





The Pennsytvania legislature began 
its 117th session at noon January l, 
meeting in the new capitol at Harris- 
burg for the first’ time. The chief 
feature of the session was the message 
of Gov Pennypacker, who said that 
the revenues during the year ending 
November 30 last were $25,818;934; 
that there is a balance inthe treas- 
ury of more than $11,000,000; that 
809,389 acres are owned and leased 
by the state for forestry reserve pur- 
poses. He renews two recommenda- 
tions made two years ago, namely, that 
railway companies be compelled to 
extinguish all forest fires within 100 
feet of their tracks, and that anyone 
felling timber must clean up all the 
debris which might kindle fires. He 
praises the game commission.and asks 
for more stringént protective laws 
for game and the protection of war- 
dens. Support for the department of 
fisheries is also urged. He calls par- 
ticular attention to the work of the 
highway department, especially to the 
project to. construct a great public 
highway across the southern part of 
the state, from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg. 

Several exceptionally fine poultry 
shows have been held in Pennsylva- 
nia during the past few weeks. An 
encouraging sign is that all of the 
associations report better shows and 
more interest than ever before and 
all look to very successful futures. 
The second annual exhibition of the 
Wyomissing poultry and pigeon asso- 
ciation was held at Mohnton, Berks 
county, the week preceding Christmas. 
The officers of the association are J. 
G. Werner, president; J. H. Fichthorn, 
vice-president; George W. Hatt, sec- 
retary; A. O. Fisher, treasurer, 

The division of zoology has -insti- 


tuted another campaign in its war for 


the suppression of the San Jose scale 
and other insect pests. Heretofore, 
it has confined operations mainly _to 
the purely rural_districts, and the man 
in the borough or village with a small 
orchard has had \Mittle attention. 
Now that the season has come when 
little work can be done in the coun- 
try on account of the weather, the 
ficld demonstrators are turning their 
attention to these small orchards. 

Tne, procedure is for the demon- 
strator to make an examination of 
the premises. He then reports to Head- 
quarters at the capitol what he has 
found, should any of the trees be in- 
fested. Prof Surface fills out a blank 
form addresed to the owner of the or- 
chard, se.iting forth that the bearer 
is the duly accredited representative 
of the state and that the orchard in 
with whatever 
species of insect may be present. The 
blank also enumerates the remedies 
which should be usea and warns the 
orchard ewner from using anything 
else. 





Candidate for Agri Portfolio—-tate 
Crange Macter Hill who was recently 
re-clected has been urged by promi- 
nent bustness men of his district to 
become a candicate for the ofiee of 
sec of agri in the Pa cabinet. £o far 
however, h> has not made a public 
announcement of his intentions. It is 
raid thet his cuatifications hare boen 
laid before the new governor. He has 
been head of the state grang> for 12 
yoar3 and is thoroughly* conversant 
with the agri interests of the state. 
His popularity is evidenced ty the re- 
cent ovation when hesewas re-elected to 
be state master. Though he is a repub- 
lican he has taken wo active part in 
partisan polities, hence it is believed 
his appointment would effect a ce- 
menting of various political elements 
in the state. 


Springville, Susquehanna Co-—-The 
weather has been very warm for this 
time of the year and roads ‘are so 
muddy that it is almost impossible to 
do hauling of any kind. Ice will soon 
go out of ponds if the weather does 
not change. There has been but little 
snow. Crops were generally well cared 
for during the past season and farm 
stock showed the effect of it. J. K. 
Aldrich cut about’ 75,000 ft of logs on 
the Burdick tract in Parkvale during 
the past summer and will soon begin 


hauling the same to State’s mill. Mr 


Aldrich has marketed 30 tons of hem- 


lock bark’ from ‘tHe same tract. . Pota- 
toes were from 10 to 30% of a full 
crop andeare decaying in store. - Most 
farmers have to buy potatoes for their 
own use. 


Waterford,. Erie: Co—Everything is 
quiet in this section at this time of 
the year. Crops were all good this sea- 
son. Hay is seHing for $10 p ton at 
the barns. Fresh eggs have sold at 50c 
p doz, butter 30 to 35c p Ib, potatoes 
50c p bu. 

Flora Dale, Adams Co—Thermome- 
ter at 50 degrees and frost all out 
of ground. Recent rains have filled 
wells and the streams are full... Roads 
in very bad condition. The .season’s 
work is well rounded up although un- 
favorable weather and scarcity of help 
interfered greatly. No ice harvested 
yet. Farmers’ institute week is over 
and is reported as a success, although 
held too early to suit farmers in 
southern Pa. Orchard men are spray- 
ing when weather, permits. 


a> 


NEW JERSEY 
Fruit Growers’ Rousing Annual Session 








The 32d annual meeting of the New 
Jersey horticultural society last week 
at Trenton, was a successful event. 
The attendance was large and the pro- 
ceedings interesting. Nearly every 
county had its delegates and_ visitors, 
with other prominent fruit growers 
from Maryland, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania. The reputation of the “Gar- 
den state” was well sustained by the 
fine display of fruit, vegetables, 
canned goods, etc. The progress being 
made in the production of finer qual- 
ities of fruit and packing for market 
brought about by better methods was 
well illustrated. 

While the prevalence of the San Jose 
scale has greatly reduced the acreage, 
especially in peaches, yet as Pres 
Roberts said in his address: We have 
it on the run. Better prices and in- 
creasing demand for best fruits is 
stimulating the planting of commercial 
erchards. The outlook for this fine art 
of agriculture, when in right hands, is 
brighter than for some years past. 
New Jersey, with her unequaled local 
markets furnished by some seven mil- 
lion consumers living in the state or 
on her borders will continue to hold 
her place, as shown by census value 
per acre of actual cultivation, to be 
the greatest fruit growing state in the 
union. The reports-of secretary and 
treasurer gave proof that the mem- 
bership was increasing and that the 
finances are in good shape. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


resulted as follows:- President, Horace 
Roberts of ‘Fellowship, Burlington 
county; vice-president, Elias Black of 
Hightstown, Mercer county; secretary, 
Mary W. Budd of Mt Holly; Burlington 
county; treasurer, George E: De Camp 
of Rouland, Essex county. 

The chairman of the fruit comm't- 
tee, Charles Black, reported less acre- 
age on account of scale, yet it had an 
cncouraging side and the outlook for 
the careful grower was good. The fol- 
lowing are some of the points brought 
cut:: Further test had shown the value 
of the Ward blackberry and of th: 
Kieffcr pear, sell only the best quality, 
the market has been hurt by inferior 
fruit, Japan plums have not filled their 
carly promise and ere being taken 
out. The style of packing and care 
in packing has much toe do with prof- 
its. There is less scale than cight years 
ago, young orchards are being well 
cared for and with renewed hopes new 
orchards are being planted. Cultivate, 
fertilize and spray are factors of suc- 
cess. Careless farmers are getting out 
of fruit business and will be purchas- 
ers of fruit hereafter. Get size to trees 
betore _permitting to bear. 

In the discussion following this re- 
port, OFflando Harrison, president 
Maryland state horticultural society 
and American association nurserymen, 
said that for best’ results in orchards 
his practice included cowpeas say 
three years, plenty of cultivation, fer- 
tilizing, pruning and spraying. Lester 
L. Lovett reported for the flower com- 
mittee. He mentioned years experi- 
ence in. new varieties, recommended 
the parcels post, as express companies 
had increased their rates on flowers. 
The building of green houses is re- 
stricted by the high tariff duties on 
imported glass; recommended more 





ne 


automobile legislation, their high speed 
raiséd clouds of dust, damaging lawns, 
pe Reet Bas a and vegetables; hay was 
injured that markets are now dis- 
criminating against hay grown near 
roads much used by autos. 
Howard G. Taylor reported -for the 


vegetable committee, The year .on the 
whole . been a good one, the most 
serious drawback being the excessive 
moisture. ; 

The speciat fruit and flower commit- 
tee report was given by Dr J. B: Ward. 
He had visite the localities where sev- 
eral new claimants for favor were be- 
ing grown, spoke favorably of the Wil- 
Nam Bell and President strawberries. 
He allied attention to the fact, that a 
variety that succeeds in one soil or 
locality may not be equally good in an- 
other.. Each variety has its natural 
home. He urged members to get a 
few specimens of each variety, prove 
them on your soil, then reect or go 
ahead. 3 

State entomologist, Dr J. B. Smith, 
told of the years of progress in the 
control of insect pests.- The- soluble 
oils were growing in favor, were found 
to be effective and cost not greater, 
counting labor, etc, was -not greater 
than the salt, lime and sulphur wash. 

Prof John Craig of Cornell univer- 
sity, in his paper on The higher educa- 
tion in horticulture, said, that the 
making of the man who produces the 
fruit is of more importance than the 
product. 

A comprehensive paper was read by 
Edmund Braddock of Burlington 
county, on Cranberry culture, himself 
a successful grower. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FROM VISITORS 


President of the Pennsylvania state 
horticultural society, Gabriel Hiester, 
gave a practical and interesting ad- 
dress on apples. He said there never 
was such a demand for apple treés as 
now, and specially for large commer- 
cial orchards. Ye should go right on, 
be very careful to plant the right tree 
in the right place. Plant the tree that 
will bring fruit to the highest perfec- 
tion on your farm, and be sure that 
your farm has the right soil.- A tree 
may grow on all soils, but it must be 
deep and well drained, and at an alti- 
tude above surrounding land, stones no 
objection, they serve as a mulch and 
prevent evaporation. This address was 
followed by an animated discussion of 
the old contention of the influence of 
the stock en the graft. Environment 
does cause one tree to do better than 
Same variety .under different condi- 
tions. If this quality, changed by en- 
vironment became established or fixed, 
then, buds or grafts from such trees 
can be used to perpetuate or extend 
those improvements. 

The awarding committee reported the 
names of the prize winners .in the ex- 
tensive and fine exhibits of fruits, flow- 
ers, vegetables and canned fruits. The 
concluding paper on the program was 
that of John S. Collins of Moorestown, 
on Some horticultural experience. This 
veteran horticulturist set many guide 
posts for the younger members and an 
important matter acted upon was the 
adoption. of a resolution memorializ- 
ing the national government to take 
steps to oppose the imposition by the 
German government of a new tariff 
on apples, raising the import duty 
from 50 cents per barrel to $1.65 per 
barrel. 


Caldwell, Essex Co—December was - 


a fay ble month for farm work, 
with but few severe days. Farmers 
getting their supply of wood and haul- 
ing manure for the spring crops. 
Mitkmen looking anxiously for ice 
crop which is not yet in sight. Eggs 
0c. Potatoes 80 to 85c. Hay~$20 to 
$22. Turnips 75c to $1 p bbl. Dairy 
feeds high. Bran $24. Dried brewers’ 
grains $18.--MiJk 3% to 4c. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—wNo ice 
erop gathered yet by anyone. Cran- 
berries bring $1.75, eggs 36c p doz, 
pork 8@10c p lb. Hay 18@19 p ton, 
straw 12, corn 60c p bu, wheat 75c, rye 
GO0c. Farms in demand at_fair prices. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—Dec 
has been very mild and no ice has 
been harvested yet. Cattle looking 
well. Milk is 3%c p qt at the cream- 
eries, butter 27@35c p lb, eggs 36c p 
doz, wheat 75ic p ba, corn 48c, oats 
B5e, me agg p ton, straw 9 Turkeys 
bring p lb, chickens 12@14c. 
dressed véal calves 8\%c. 

Ocean County board of agriculture 
recently elected officers: Pres, C. Mil- 
ton Rorer of Cassville; vice-pres, Pat- 
rick Davitt of Toms River; treas, H. 
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Re C; 
The board does 
not boast of a large membership, but 
it has among its’-members the more 
progressive farmers and fruit growers 


R. Wills of Toms River; sec, 


Graham of Holmeson. 


of the upper part of the county. They 
say there is a big change for financial 
returns with a market right at home 
in our sumimer and winter resorts for 
the men who will adopt the approved 


poultry raising, fruit and vegetable 
and successful methods of dairying, 
growing. They see no reason why 


produce of this kind should be im- 
ported into the villages of Ocean coun- 
ty from far off farms in such large 


amounts. It,ought to be raised at 
home, . 
New Vernon, Morris Co—The year 


closed with mild weather 6 inches of 
ice on ponds, Cattle doing well. Eggs 
yery scarce; 40 to 50c. Mr Moore of 


Far Hills, who has been doing quar- 
rying and stone crushing at the Hyde 
miil since August, has removed his 
erushing 4fXtures with a traction en- 
gine. 

~*ark Ridge, Rergen Co—vVery little 
snow so far. Work well finished up. 
Farmers cutting wood, marketing 
products, and doing what winter 
spraying possible. Rye and grass 
lands look well, and orchards in good 
condition. Cattle feel the benefit of 


Eges 50c in town. Milk 
Sc, butter 30c, live chickens ldc, hay 
$20, potatoes 90c. Winter apples 
scarce and poor, 

Cologne, Atlantic Co—Farmers busy 
prices $3 to 


open season. 


shipping sweet potatoes; 


S3.50 in New York market, a very 
satisfactory figure. Many new vine- 
yards being planted. As the wine 


industry is again pushing to the front, 
most vineyards have paid $100 clear 
per acfe annually for the past 6 or 7 
years. Some farmers have large 
forces of laborers employed in clear- 


ing land to increase their acreage. 

Kingston, Somerset Co — This has 
been’ an open winter so far. Some 
corn still remains unhusked. No ice 
has been gathered as yet. Turkey™ 
supply is exhausted. Wheat brings 
8c p bu, corn 55c, butter 27e p Ib, 
eggs 3ic p doz, potatoes GO0c p bu. 
Apples very searce and sell at SOc p 
bu.. Wheat in fair condition, Good 


milk supply. 

Paterson, Passaic Co—No snow nor 
ice. The’ brooks are much swollen 
from excessive rainfall, and low ground 
is so covered with water that farmers 
cannot cart out manure. Apples $3 to 


$3.50; Potatoes $2.20 Butter 30 te 
ssc. Eggs 50 to S5c, strictly fresh. . 
Chickens 16¢ p_ Ib Turkeys 23c. 
Pork p 100 Ibs, $9 to 10. 

Rahway, Union Co—The beginning 


of 1007 saw farmers of this section in 
better condition. than for many years. 
The past year has been one of good 
prices and were it not for the scarcity 
of farm help farmers would be very 
prosperous indeed. Thus far the win- 
ter has been open, allowing much fall 
work to be done, also spring plowing, 
etc. Grain looks well. Milk is scarce 
and will continue so as many are sell- 
ing off their stock. Feed stuff is very 


high. Milk is retailing at Tc p gt, eggs 
We p doz, potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, hay 
17 p ton.. Farm help is being paid $2) 
P month with board. 
or 
At Baltimore, general firmness in 
hay, -poultry and most feed stfiffs. 


New corn on track 49@50c p bu, white 
oats 40@42c, mixed lots 37@39c, No 1 
timothy hay $19.50@20 p ton, No 1 
clover mixed 17.50@18.50, straight rye 
Straw 12@13, tangled 9.50@10, bulk 
bran 20.50@22. Eggs quiet, so-called 
fresh stock 24@26c p doz, guaranteed 
nearby selling at a considerable pré- 
mium, live fowls 13@13%c p Ib, chick- 
ens 13@1l4c, extra cmy butter 338@384c, 
with prints 1@2c premium. 


At Pittsburg, live chickens 12@ 
B%c p Ib, turkeys 16%@17%c, 
dressed spring chickens 16@18c, hens 
16@ 17c, apples $2@3.50 p bbl, onions 
H@T5e p bu. No 1 timothy hay 20@ 
20.25 p ton, No 1 clover mixed 17.W@ 
18.50, white oats 37@40c p bu, yellow 
torn 46@47c. 

At Philadelphia, mill feeds continue 
firm under restricted offerings, win- 
ter bran $22@23 p ton, yellow corn 
eG S4e p bu, standard white oats 40 
@ilc. Eggs less firm than recently, 
Nearby stock 28@30c p doz, western 
extra 2c, live fowls 13@14c p Jb, tur- 


Keys 14@15c, Baldwin apples 2.25@ 
Oran) 


PD bbl, cranberries 1.75@3 p cra. 


market 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


DELAWARE. 
The Delaware College Controversy 


CIIARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 





With a view to requesting the legis- 
lature to take some action concerning 
Delaware college, officers of the state 
grange have had an attorney look up 
the title of the institution. The latter 
has informed them that from informa- 
tion he has been able to obtain Dela- 
ware has no interest in the college so 
far as ownership is concerned. It is 
likely the grange will ask the legisla- 
ture to make an appropriation suffi- 
cient to start a small state college with 
a view to requesting the federal gov- 
ernment to appropriate to that insti- 
tution the Morrill and Hatch funds 
now going to Delaware college. 

For some time there has been fric- 
tion between many Patrons and the 
board of trustees because of a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the method of 
expenditure of the government funds. 
The grange contends that the money 
should be applied in a different man- 
ner from which is followed. The 
grange has brought the matter to the 
attention of the board, but has failed 
to convince that body that there should 
be a change. That is why the grange 
would like to see the state own a col- 
lege that would receive the govern- 
ment money. 

According to the attorney for the 
grange the.title of Delaware college is 
vested in the college corporation, 
which is controlled by a board of 30 
trustees, half being the successors of 
the original board filling vacancies as 
they occur in the ranks and the other 
half being appointed by the governor. 
There is an impression that the state’s 
members of the board have no interest 
in the title; but according to the attor- 
ney who made the search, such is not 
the case, the title being vested in the 
entire board. He says“however, that 
the state has no vested interest in the 
property as far as he can learn; mere- 
ly a right to name half of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


MARYLAND 


Linwood, Carroll Co—The year 


closed with wheat plant in good con- 
dition, though not protected by snow 
at any time. Price of wheat remains 
low, about 68c. Corn was gathered 
under many difficulties, weather being 
unfavorable and help scarce. Consid- 
erable fall plowing for corn has been 
done. Spring sales will be more nu- 
merous than ever as many farmers are 
giving up because of scartity of help. 
Ice 4 inches thick at Christmas, but 
broke up so soon that very little was 
gathered. Prosperous outiook for 
coming year. 





Review of the Maryland Tobacco Market 


According to dealers, the ‘06 to- 
bacco crop of Md amounts to 26,000 
to 28,000 hhd. Several hundred hhds 
have already begun to be marketed 
at Baltimore. This tobacco shows 
thin, papery leaf of good quality, but 
is dark in color. The ground-leaf 
erop, consisting of about 2500 hhd, is 
deficient in color, and shows some 
stem rot. On the whole, the demand 
for ground leaves is better than last 
year, especially for the finer grades, 
which sell as high as p lb. De- 
mand for home consumption during 
the past year has- proved compara- 
tively small, and was confined largely 
to common grades, which moved at 
3@3 lec. 

The Md crop of ’05 which came to 
during the past year, was 
about 10% smaller than that of the 
preceding season. Total receipts at 
Baltimore footed up 30,774 hhd, 
against 33.664 in ’04. The export de- 
mand was mainly confined to common 
and medium grades, and prices ruled 
firm throughout the season, hardly 
anything selling below 4c p Ib. Toward 
Sept, an active inquiry sprang up for 
the better grades of leaf. Last June 
the French govt made a private con- 
tract for 15,000 hhd of Md tobacco, 
and ft is claimed that so far, nearly 
13,500 hhd of this have been deliv- 
ered. There is said to be practically 
no stock of the ’05 crop on the mar- 








ket. Shipments of Md and O tobac- 
co up to Dec . OG, were: To 
France, Md leaf. 13,766 hhd:; O leaf, 


1291, total 15,057; to Holland, 11,514 
hhd, Bremen 1089, Hamburg 1320, 
coastwisé 3723, Antwerp 374, England 
347, Italy 60. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday, January 7, 1907. 

At New York, receipts of both beeves 
and calves light last week and prices 
maintained, but a little easier Monday 
of this week. Milch cows of good 
quality wére in demand at steatly 
prices. Top price of steers for the 
week $6.30, of fat oxen 5, bulls 4.45, 


cows 4.25; of veals 10, milch cows, calf | 


included, sold at 25@60. 
36 cars of cattle and 1080 calves on 
sale Monday the 7th. Good to choice 
1125 to 1440 Ib steers sold at 5.60@6.25 
p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep on decreased receipts showed 
some improvement in prices last week, 
closing 25c higher. Lambs on very 
limited supplies advanced after Mon- 
day 15@25c: closed rather lower for 
top grade. Top. price of sheep for the 
week $5.50; of lambs 8.50. Today there 
were 22 vars of stock on sale, mainly 
N Y state lambs. Sheep were steady 
with very few good sheep offered. Sales 
averaged higher than any day 
winter. 
@5.50 p 100 lbs: Pa lambs, 60 to S2 Ibs, 
at 7.50@8.25; Ohio lambs, at 8.35; culls, 
at 4@6. 

Hogs have stiffened in price the past 
week, state hogs, 177 Ibs average, sold 
today at $7; 129 Ibs average at 7.10; 
pigs 104 Ibs, average at 7.10; car of 
Pa do, 97 Ibs, at 7. 

At Buffalo, the week 
quiet manner, although cattle showed 
an encouraging advance of 10@1l5ic p 
100 lbs. Receipts were only 75 cars 
and buyers generally interested. The 
best class of beef steers were quoted 
at $5.75@6.10, with fair to good at 4.50 
@5.40, and poor lots at usual discount. 
Food fat butcher cows sold at 4@4.50. 
Milch cows were in general favor at 
35@60 p head, according to quality. 
Hog receipts were 100 double decks, 
and the market was active, with sales 
very largely at 6.85@6.90 for desirable 
weights, common or rough droves 6.60 
@6.75. The market for sheep and 
lambs was active, receipts 100 double 
decks, practically all grades selling. 
The best lambs on the market sold 
around &c p Ib, and choice veal calves 
9@9 %c. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened 
10@15c lower this week under receipts 
of 180 cars, good to fancy steers $5.75 
@6.10, fair to medium 4.75@5.50, fat 
heifers 3.50@4.50, butcher cows 2.75 
@3.75, choice butcher bulls 3.50@4, 
stock cattle 8@3.75, feeders 4@4.75, 
veal calves 6@9.75, milch cows 35@ 
60 p head. Hog receipts 80 double 
decks, fair demand and no impor- 
tant price change. Medium weights 
a little lower at 6.70@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy and light Yorkers 6.75@6.80. 
Sheep receipts 25 loads, market nearly 
steady, while lambs were lower. Good 
to extra wethers 4.50@5.75, lambs 5.50 
@7.75. 
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Revive Us Again 








It requires push, energy, interest, 
advertising to keep up progress and 
improvement in business, in church or 
in grange. Those. who do most of it 
go ahead fastest. The field must be 
cultivated, the seed sown. The slight 
cost of this revival work in the grange 
is returned many fold in the fees and 
dues from new members, besides the 
general good of the order results sure 


to follow. The lecturer of Raritan 
grange, No 156, Monmouth county, 
writes: 


December 7 we held a closed meet- 
ing for members only in our grange 
room. Brother Mortimer Whitehead 
was with us and gave an able talk on 
the unwritten or secret work of the 
grange. In the evening we held an 
open meeting for the purpose of in- 
creasing our membership. Each mem- 
ber was allowed three tickets. These 
tickets were handed to those whom we 
wished to join: About 300 were pres- 
ent. After the opening exercises, mu- 
sic, recitations, etc, Brother White- 
head spoke for about an hour and a 
quarter on The benefits of organiza- 
tion for the farmer. At the close of 
the address refreshments were served 
and we spent a very pleasant hour in 
social intercourse, after which the 
floor was cleared and those who wished 
to, took part in the last number on the 
program. As a result of this meeting 
we gave the first and second degrees 
rat * << of 21 4 our last meeting 
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Our Catalog 
Write for this 140-page book, telling all 
about ‘‘Stevens’’ rifles, shotguns and pistols, 
different parts, care of rifles, pointers on 
ammunition, how to choose a rifle, and much 
other interesting and valuable information. 
Send four cents in stamps for postage. 

Be sure you get a “Stevens.” If your 
dealer should por be able to supply, order 
from us direct. Any 
“*Stevens’’ firearm is sent, 
express paid, on receipt 
of catalog price. 
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HALF PRISE OFFER 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


For a limited 
time we will sell 






A. DISSINGER & BRO, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


THE MILL¥ THATR ALWAYS ¥ WORKS 


You pay more for repairsona“cheap™ ‘ 
mill than for the mill itself. You pay 
@ little more for our French Bubhr 
Stone Mill, but that is the best part 
of the bargain. Lasts a lifetime and 
always does high grade work. Grinds 
stock feed, cornmeal, buckwheat, etc. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
1232 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, tnd. 
America's Leading Flour Mill Builders Estab. 1851 
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y Land Now Yonnea: 
sell you P ons 2 ‘ 
soll sections of Tennessee at $5 te an acre for cash, 
or,on easy terms. You can raise wheat tows, 
7. les, or fine stock fine, 
healthful climate to quickly pay for your land, which ts 
advancing in value rapidly with the pros; of the South, 
Write me today for and free book lets. F. Smith, 


Traffic Mgr, M,C, & St, Louis Ry.,Nashville, Tenn, Dept .B, 


$5 to $20 an Acre & going up 
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Trapper, on illustrated monthly of about 200 
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becription B. Harding Pub. Co., Box 679, 








A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


Wher. wytting to an advertiser is to 4 
gost adv. inthe old, reliable ve eal Ty 
t the next time. Yon’ll get a more prompt reply 


than you ever did before 
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| Fruit Grower -Suecesshil Meeting 


[From Page 43] 


tion reports, for home study is good.- 


The experiment station belongs to the 
people and needs their co-operation. 
He promises to go the legislature for 
a large appropriation. New buildings 
are needed. A large auditorium seat- 
ing from 800 to 1000 people is needed 
for the accommodation of the varied 
societies about the state. Three new 
houses as residences are needed for 
the staff of the station.. “Good men are 
scarce and I have good men at the 
station arid I want to keep them,” 
said Dr Jordan in closing. 

A delegate from the Illinois horti- 
cultural society, Mr Perkins, spoke a 
few words of greeting to the society. 
Mr Rupert of Seneca introduced a mo- 
tion to cease the issuing of, the annual 
report, and to apply this money to a 
fund to start a co-operative market 
and packing house for the small grow- 
ers, This motion was defeated. 





New Jersey Grange Progress 





Marton grange, No 45, was reor- 
ganized Jan 24, 1906, with 44 charter 
members and has since added 52° with 
a class of seven now waiting to be init- 
iated. Holds regular meetingstwice a 
week. Through the efforts of lecturer 
and woman’s work committee, meet- 
ings have been interesting and profit- 
able. Have done some purchasing in a 
co-operative way which has been sat- 
isfactory. 

Wrightstown grange, No 147, has 88 
members. During past year has added 
27,-meets twice each month, co-oper- 
ating in purchasing seed potatoes, 
grass seed and fertilizers. 

Bridgeport grange, No 32, reports a 
membership of 104 in good standing, 
an increase of 50 during the year. Are 
in a healthy condition, all taking an 
interest in the work. 

Hope grange, No 42, of Cumberland 
county, has 81 members, own their 
hall, best of harmony prevails, and 
“we are working for upbuilding the 
order. Our business.in seeds, feeds, 
fertilizers, etc, amounts to $2,697.67 for 
the year.” 

Riverside grange, No 125, of Hun- 
terdon county has enjoyed prosperity 
during the past year, membership 115, 
meets every week. Have co-operation 
in buying fertilizers, binder twine, 
posts and rails, grass seeds, brewers’ 
grains, salt, oyster shells, chicken 
meal and groceries to the amount 
ef $14,335, 


Morristown grange, No 8, reports for . 


the year that regular meetings have 
been held twice each month, with spe- 


cial meetings intervening a part of time: 


present membership 322, with a class 
awaiting initiation. Lecturer’s work is 
made a prominent feature, and a num- 
ber of good programs prepared for the 
winter. Children’s day exercises held 
in June and greatly enjoyed. Amount 
of co-operative business for the year 
$43,248.29. “We hope and expect to 
do better.” 

Warren grange, No 110, of, Warren 
county, isan a prosperous condition, 
regular meetings every week, mem- 
bership 90. Flora’s day celebrated with 
an entertainment and a feast provided 
by the sisters. 

Mercer grange, No 77, of Mercer 
county, reports a membership of 75, 
an increase for the year of 30.. A very 
active interest is taken by most of the 
members, “We are co-operating in 
buying many of our supplies: ferti- 
lizers, coal, feeds, grass seeds, twine, 
poultry: meal, groceries, etc, amounting 
to a total of $5980.66 for the year. The 
outlook for the future is encouraging, 
both the increase in membership and 
business.” 

Pioneer grange, No 1, reports pro- 
gress. Have added 45 during the year; 
and now have 131 members, with seven 
awaiting initiation. Have a number 
of young people interested in the work. 
Have made purchases to the amount 
of $35 

Deedes grange, No 150, was or- 
ganized March 11, on, wwe have in- 
creased our membership during the 
year by 40 and a class of eight for 
next meeting. We held a fair and fes- 
tival in the summer and on Oct 23 en- 
tertained Burlington county Pomona, 
about 700 brothers and sisters being 
with us at that time. We feel highly 
encouraged by our past year’s work.” 

L. T. Swain, worthy master of South 
Seaville grange, No 162, says: “It is 
my pleasure to report that there was 


¢ 
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PERTINENT FARM AFFAIRS 


‘organized at South Seaville, Cape May 
courity, April 4, 1906, a grange known 
as South Seaville, No 162, with 45 
chartér members. Since that date ten 
names have been added to the roll; 
and this in a section heretofore openly 
hostile to grange influence. -We have 
provided ourselves with ample equip- 
ment, sufficient furniture, musical, in- 
strumental, and literature to make our 
grange more. inviting, and homelike 
and during the winter hope to mate- 
rially increase-the interest and enlarge 
our borders.” 

Grandview grange, No 124, Hunter- 
don county, reports 178 mémbers. Of- 
ficers earnest in their-endeavors to ele- 
vate the grange standard and gener- 
ally in a prosperous condition, are do- 
ing a good, thrifty co-operative busi- 
ness. 

Columbus grange, No 58, reports: 
“Our meetings have been held regular- 
ly through the year with a good at- 
tendance: much interest being mani- 
fested in the lecturer’s program and 
the various questions sent us by the 
lecturer of the national grange and 
the woman’s work committee; have 
added 43 members, and we have 263 
in good standing. Our purchasing 
committee reports sales amounting to 
$4500. Have held a festival, entertain- 
ment and picnic, all of which was suc- 
cessful, netting $158.” 

Caldwell grange, No 107, Essex coun- 
ty. is improving in growth and inter- 
est. “We have added eight members 
during the year. Our annual picnic 
was a great suecess in every way, an 
attendance estimated at 12,000. We 
have purchased supplies much to our 
benefit. We have also organized a fair 
association and held our first fair and 
exhibition last fall, which surpassed 
our expectation.” 

Jonathan Iredell makes a good re- 
port for Mullica, Hill grange, "No 51, 
the home grange of state master and 
national lecturer, G. W. F. Gaunt. He 
says: “The officers and members have 
worked together for the advancement 
of our grange, and it is in a very pros- 
perous condition. Weekly meetings 
largely attended and great interest is 
taken. Our Flora, Pomona and. Ceres 
meetings were very largely attended. 
Our literary meetings -held once a 
month during the winter are looked to 
with pleasure and are a feast to the 
mind. Have gained 20 members dur- 
ing the year; total membership to date 
366. Purchases for the year amount 
to $7000. 

Thorofare: grange, No 59, reports a 
membership of 171, wave added 31 in 
past year, purchases of merchandise, 
fertilizers, etc, amount to $2500. Have 
the state traveling library, meetings 
every Monday evening, worthy lectur- 
er deserves great credit for the inter- 
est shown in the meetings. Flora, Po- 
mona and Ceres meetings all observed. 


_ Wants Light on the Southwest 


Is it advisable for a young married 
man with small Capital to go to Texas 
to work on a farm, get the experience 
and later on buy land for himself? Is 
the, soil good, and is there plenty of 
water? Is there any better part of the 
country for a young man without cap- 
ital.—[{Henry Erbsmehl, Long Island. 

In answer to your inquiry will say 
there are excellent chances for a young 
nan_ with a small capital in many parts 
of Texas. The chances appear partic- 
ularly good in southeastern Texas in 
the Gulf coast country. The experience 
would be valuable and it would be a 
good plan to spend a year in getting 
it. But wages are not so high as a 
rule in Texas as further north and 
east, The soil in the main is excellent 
but there is some poor soil. East there 
is ample rainfall, west there is not 
enough. The depth to go for water 
would vary from a few feet to several 
hundred according to the locality. Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territory furnish 
facilities as good probably as those In 
Texas. Do not know about the land 
company referred to; do not know ac- 
eurately about Cherokee. In a-gen- 
eral way would say it is good. 








Pennsylvania Tobacco Note 

Dealers at Lancaster: are urging 
farmers to be exceedingly careful in 
handling the *06 erop of tobacco. 
They advise that water should not be 
used either while stripping or baling 
the leaf, as this tends to develop 
musty and moldy tobacco during fer- 
mentation, After stripping, tobacco 
should be kept in a bright and well 
ventilated place. All leaf should be 
carefully assorted and: sized, whether 
wrappers or fillers, and then tied in 
hands of. about 12 leaves éach. Wrap- 
per grades should not be tied with 
filers, as this often causes wrappers 
to become musty at the butts. All 
wrapper tobacco should be packed in 
bales not exceeding 75 lbs in weight. 
Each bale should be wrapped in pa- 
per in order to prevent drying out and 
breakage. Some dealers and many 
growers express regret at the grow- 
ing tendency to contract tobacco be. 
fore harvested. 


West Virginia Grange Note 

The third annual meeting of the 
grange mutual fire insurance company 
of West Virginia will convene in the 
city of Philippi, January 15. A large 
number of policy holders should be 
present as muck important business 
remains to be transacted, including 
the election of officers for another 
year. The company is in a fine finan- 
cial condition and furnishes insurance 
at about one-third of the old line 
companies’ rate. 








NEVER TIRES 


Of the Food That Restored Her to Health 





“My food was killing me and I 
didn’t knew the cause,”’ writes a Colo 
young lady. “For two years I was 
thin and. sickly, suffering from indi- 
gestion and inflammatory rheumatism. 

“I had tried different kinds of diet, 
plain living, and many of the remedies 
recommended, but got no better. 

“Finally, about five’ weeks ago, 
mother suggested that I try Grape- 
Nuts, and I began at once, eating it 
with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

“Today I am“well and am gaining 
weight and strength all the time. 
I’ve gained 10 Ibs in the last five 
weeks and do not suffer any more 
from indigestion and the rheumatism 
is all gone, 

“I know it is to Grape-Nuts alone 
that I owe my restored health. I still 
eat the food twice a day and never 
tire of it.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek Mich. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is pecu- 
liar to itself. It is neutral, not too 
sweet and has an agreeable, health- 
ful quality that never grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism 
is from overloading the system with 
acid material, the result of imperfect 
digestion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is aban- 
doned and Grape-Nuts is taken reg- 
ularly, digestion is made strong, the 
organs do their work of building up 
good red blood cells and of carrying 
away “the excess of disease-making 
material from the system. 

The result is a certain and. steady . 
return to normal health and. mental 
activity. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville” in pkgs. 











Write for circular of particu- 
Good agents wanted. Address, 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 222 E. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa, 

















A Common-Sense Talk On .. 


Manure Spreaders 


you to have. 


ly chosen, is as valuable to the farmer. 


apt to think. 


acare. There are many of 


harm than good. 
these things—and avoid them. 


of construction, 


of manure spreader is a good thing for 
It is probably tgue that 
there is no other farm machine that, if right- 


Tictnes S no doubt that the right kind 


Whcn you buy a spreader look out for insure plenty of power. 
What is with heavy chain drive transmits the power 
chiefly to be desired is strength and simplicity to the cylinder. 


spreader has to carry a heavy load and the 
rear end—the machine cnd—has hard work 
to do. 

Simplicity of construction lessens the 
chance of the machine getting out of order 
and gives Jighkt draft. Youknow there area 
good many manure spreaders that don't get 
out of the shed after the first year. They 
_ ke too much trouble and cause too much 

elay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARV 








L. H. C. Corn King and 
Cloverleaf Spreaders 


are strong and simple. The frame is care- 


If fully-selected, well-seasoned lumber, and is 
manure is spread properly and at the right strengthened by heavy cross sills and truss 
time, its money value far exceeds what you're rods. They have steel wheels with staggered 


spokes, and both hind wheels have clutches. 


But when you. buy a manure spreader have The box is made of selected stock and is 
them on the securely fastened to the frame by heav 
market, and many with various ‘special cleats. Corners are re-enforced with steel 
features’’—fancy affairs that do them more plates. 


steel 


Everything is of the very best. 
Both of the rear wheels are drivers, and 
A large sprocket 


The cylinder is large and 
strong, and the square teeth (extra long) are 


Strength is essential because a manure made of the best high carbon steel. 


The power for driving the apron is applied 
on both sides, giving an even movement and 
making binding impossible. The rollers are 
attached te the under side of the slats in- 
stead of to the frame. 

The vibrating rake is a most important 
feature, and is Rnd only on Corn King and 
Cioverleaf spreaders. It levels the load and 
brings the manure squarely up tothecylinder 
—a thing which is aa essential to 


ESTER COMP. 


(INCORPORATED) 





ANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U. S. A. 









proper thy The teeth on the vibra- 
ting rake are he a in place by coiled steel 
sosmege $ so they never break but adjust them- 
selves to the size of the load. 

And as a result of simple construction, 
the operation is simple. Any one who can 
drive a wagon can operate an I. H. C. 
spreader, for one lever does it all. There 
are ten feeds, ranging from ten to thirty 
loads per acre. The apron stops of its own 
accord when the load is all fed out. By 
reversing the lever it returns and again stops 
when back in position. No need to watch 
it at all. 

These are some of the reasons Why you 
should investigate I. H. C. Corn King and 
Cloverleaf spreaders before you buy. There 
are many other good points about them that 
are explained in our catalogues, There are 
two kinds—Cloverleaf, an Endless Apron 
machine, and Corn King, a Return Apron 
machine;.each made in three sizes. 


Call on the Local Agent or write for catalogues. 
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Notes from Ohio State University 


One of the most active and useful 
organizations connected with the col- 
lege of agriculture is the horticultur- 
al and forestry club. The object of 
this club is to foster the interests of 
horticulture and forestry and to bring 
professors and students together in 
an informal way for mutual acquain- 
tance and helpfulness. The meetings 
are held the second and fourth Mon- 
day evenings of each month and are 
equally interesting and profitable. 

The following purchases have been 
recently made by the live stock de- 
partment: a team of Clydesdale gray 
geldings; three Angus cows; a pure- 
bred Galloway spayed heifer; a York- 
shire boar pig: and four Southdown 
ewes. All of this stock is to be used 
for illustration and training in 


3 4 

That the interest in agricultural ed- 
ucation is growing, is evidenced by 
the fact that there are at the present 
time in Ohio over 30 township high 
schools which have some instruction 
in agriculture connected with the reg- 
ular courses, This good work has been 
mainly instituted by the state univer- 
sity. During the holiday season, when 
teachers and students are usually ex- 
pecting some release from their reg- 
ular duties, some of the educators 
and experimenters of Ohio are busi- 
ly engaged in a work of great impor- 
tance for the agricultural interests of 
their state. 

Through the co- operation of the ag- 
ricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion, a special corn and alfalfa train 
has run through the western tier of 
counties, or the newest agricultural 
| map of Ohio. This traveling insti- 

te carried a corps of eight or ten 
instructors, besides having an jllus- 
trative exhibit of the two famous 
crops, and live stock that feed upon 
them. About 25 points were visited, 
one hour being spent at each station. 
The Cincinnati Northern railroad fur- 
nished a train free of any expense 
and heartily co-operated in the en- 
terprise. 





Gran ge Notes 


NEW JERSEY 

Burlington grange of Burlington 
county recently elected the foHowing 
officers: Master, William B. Shedaker; 
overseer, DéForest Frazier; lecturer, 
Mrs C, A. Bowne; secretary, Mrs Wil- 
liam Shedaker. This grange has had 
very interesting meetings of late, much 
credit being due the secretary, Mrs 
€reely: On December 29 the Patrons’ 
children were given an entertainment 
which was a great success. After the 
exercises each received a box of candy 
and 4n orange. Quite a little buying is 
done through the grange, such as 
canned goods and coffee, and they will 
be able to handle much more when 
they have their new hall, which they 
sthope for in the near future. Consid- 
erable seed potatoes sold- also. The 
membership is now 146, although the 
erange is not ye: two years old. 

Moorestown grange has elected the 
following officers: Master, Samuel R. 
Coles; overseer, Davis Prond; lecturer, 
Clara Stiles; secretary, Carrie B. Lelley. 
‘The grange is in a flourishing condi- 
tion the membership at the present 
timé being 322 and a class waiting to 
be admitted.—[Mrs J. B. W. 

Raritan Valley grange of Somerset 
county has acquired seven new mem- 
bers during the past year, and since 
the session of the state grange a class 
of three have been initiated, a class of 
two are. being initiated, and another 
elass is forming. 
the year have increased, and alto- 
gether there is a very bright prospect 
for another year. The following of- 
ficers will be installed on January 2: 
Master A. G. Van Nest; overseer, John 
H. Studdiford; lecturer, Charles S. 
Hamilton; secretary, Miss Mary Phil- 
lips. 

At the last meeting of the Ewing 
grange No 73 of New Jersey most of 
the former officers were re-elected: 
Master, H. M. Fine; secretary, William 
H. Cadwallader; treasurer, J. t. 
Knight; lecturer, Mrs Emma L. Cad- 
wallader. The new overseer is J. 
Linwood Herbert. A debate will be 
the feature of the next meeting. 

. NEW YORK 

Ex-State Master William T. Creasy, 
who has just been returned to the 
state house of representatives for his 
eighth term from Columbia county, 
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“OF GEN ERAL INTEREST 
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has a in th Chat he, introduce 
wo e present 
with the idea of counties getting more 
tax money than at presen; both of 
these proposed laws have 
dorsed by the grange, 
is chairman of the legislative 
=> At present all personal 
goes tc the state. One of Mr 
Cums bills will be to have one- 
fourth kept by the counties. The other 
will be to have the several counties 
keep that part of the liquor license 
and mercantile taxes which now goes 
to the state. To Columbia county’ 
alone this would mean about $10,000 a 
year more. Other counties would be 
benefited proportionately.—[N. 

The New York state grange which 
holds its annual meeting at Bingham- 
ton, February 5-8, will have its head- 
quarters at the Bennett, $2.50 to $3 for 
two in a room. B. H. Gitchell of Bing- 
hamton has charge of room assign- 
ment. Railroads will grant the usual 
one-third fare on certificate plan. The 
attendance at this meeting is expected 
to be very large. There are 216 dele- 
gates. State Lecturer Fred Sheppard 
will hold a conference for lecturers 
the afternoon of Feb 6. 

The Silas Wright grange of Canton, 
N Y, is one of the most progressive 
granges in St Lawrence county. The 
present master is Lawrence Dana, who 
was re-elected to fill his second term. 
He is doing splendid. work and the 
grange is growing in importance under 
his leadership. The overseer of this 
grange is Andrew G. Akin, who is also 
pushing matters in the interests of the 
order. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 











wun DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu. 
bie in American ulturi: 


as one 
and 
cannot 
COPY must be Fay Friday to guarantes 
insertion issue fo week. Adver- 
eAEMS” FOR SALE” or “TO 
at the above rate, but will 
inserted in AL ESTATE ae 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
kind will be allowed under this head, this cnabins 
a small ady as noticeable as a large one, 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF <o WHITE Plymouth Rocks, 

White Wyandottes, Minorcas, . i 
Pekin $7.80 for 

pen; Catalog free. Low 
East Donegal 





erica. | om 7 ,* 
Sa B. ‘PUSEY Box 4, Princess 


Anne, 
5 CHOICE Poenee. 
Dustia 


~-— White 
strain, =. and a4 each, WARDS LANE 
COULTRY ARM, Troy road, Albany, N Y,. 


LONDON POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, 
andsome cockerels and iets, 


fers h Cook's VWinite 
os Big coe s White yandotte, Hawkins’ 
‘k; large Bronze turkeys, 


FOR SALE—% Silver Spangled cockerels from 
prizé winning stock; also a few White Crested 
Black Polish cockerels at ie a cama AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N 





White Wyandottes, 
th Rocks, Fishel 

















on VARIETIES—AL — F< pe Pe dogs, 
‘errets, pigeons, hares, etc. lored page book 
conta Lat fre. J. A. BERGEY, box ¥, 
Telford, Pa, 

BRONZE TURKEYS and from 
largest, finest strains. —, reading 
shows. A, KE, BOOKMAN, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
WHITE — turkeys, six prizes St Louis 
exposition unrelated. Pekin ducks, MRS 
MORPON RDICE, Russellville, Ind. 





TOULOUSE ( _—_ Rouen ducks, Pearl guineas, 
Single Comb Red and Barred Ee cockerels. H, 
8. McLOUD, Port Port Byron, N Y. 


FOR SALE—All leading varieties land and water 
tilt. Fon Peo Write wants. P. G, 


RHODE ISLAND RED and Barred 
Rock ‘cockerels, #2 each. Mee PE wae 
MAMMOTH BRONZE 


winners, and Zahs “BAVEN B. HOWE, 











calves; fine individuals, 
“FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


shine 
c. NIXON, Lebanon, 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


SINGLE COMB White g. G. 


[19] st 


ass, in surplus 0c, Fresh 


ne hE a EW seit “SUistin. 





Leaky veteo strain, ARTHUR AUSTIN, Dcy- 
farm. Catalog free. 





hee GRANT I bavis. 
BARRED ROC 


KS—(Ringlets), strictly choice, 
vigorous cockerels. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


LARGE Toulouse geese. WHI 
DIAMOND OULTEE YARDS, Romulus, N eg 


ORPINGTON Leghorn cockerels, 
catalog. MPLEDELL FABME Monaca, x * 


cocks. B and s 
Comb. ¥ Pt ap ee —_ 

















FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels, now $2, bar- 

gains, W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. 
ee tae 8 BRONZE Wolf strain; “toms 
, hens $4. A. BE, WYNN, tons, Va 








Lig = eae and Buff — cociine 
ER, Lampeter, 





THOROUGHBRED Barred Rock cockerels, A. 
W. NEWCOMMR, Glen Rock, Pa. 





WHITR HOLLAND turkeys T. 8. KILGOUR, 


Rockville, Montgomery Co. 


#0 BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, 
NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, N ¥. 





cheap, 








8c oes, $1.50 each. A, COVENTRY, 





LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Two a) Percheron stailions, One 
gray, clare traced back ten 
i. oe Foaled “april Weight 1400 
other is a Dandsore _ black, with small 

ve years 

He is ra sure foal getter. These 
to be appreciated. Address all 
to JOHN HULETT, Granville, N Y. 


LES—Raise mules and get rich; 
jennies and mules now for sale; 
weigh from 700 to 1400 Ibs. if 
invest in a full-grown Jack 
awe one very cheap; = oh 
your trade. Stock nt 


—— 8 JAC F ARM, 








Eg 
eee 
S 


you 
‘Salen 
Elkton, Preble 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
WS, service boars, Scotch Oo ups, Guern- 

sey calves. Write for circulars. ee AMIL- 
, Cochran 


i 
qe™ 








Female Collie pup- 
$ up. 
LOTHERS, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, $% up. 
4 months, $5. White Holland turkeys, 
Orpington cockerels, $L w. 

Perulack, Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS-—Full blood from the original 
importation from Turkey. tgs trios for sale, 
J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, heifers and 
richly bred, SPKINGDALE 














POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, sows bred, Sun- 
da Perfection oe Breeder 30 years. L. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; 
sale, 2 —,* heifers, 22 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, 
. Pa, 


FOUR MULES, coming 3 and,# 
feck X for cals, cheap. A. H, WHIT 





ears old and 1 
AN, Oarbon- 





my MONTHS’ OLD Shorthorn bull, weight 
~ best of dairy stock. L. D. WRITT, Wedonia, 
y. 

TAMWORTH SWINE, White Holland turkeys. 
WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SALE~—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds, Also pies. Stamps for circu- 
lar. AMBROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, all ages. a. B. B 
LECKY, Shreve, O. 











for | 





SCHEDER Banos. Ohio, establis).ed 
‘e are extensive growers and dealers in choice 
varieties of onion seed. Write us for prices, 


100,000 TREES, gladiolus, 
peonies, canna [, F, 
ville, iL. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, seed potatoes. Buy 
GLICK, Seed Grower. Lancaster, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word. 


—_—_ 


Cowee’s strain, dahi'as, 
DINTELMANS, Beur 








direct. 











MALE — WANTED. 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
7 men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 

Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvanie, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and —_ 
We want men whe can devote all ee | time 
to the work. If you are looking for a mak 
oo t write us, but if you are HES. or th 
some qualifications as a ’ 
to make the 





licitor or rej mtative, and are eager 

most of a lliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from = The t men can do better represent- 
ing erica Agriculturist than they can do in 
=. ae if you are such a man, write us in 
full, stating a age, » ete, aud 
we will see w we can do for you. Addrem at 


once. AGENCY. DEPARTMENT, dmastoan Agri- 
cultarist, 439 Lafayette, street, New York, N ¥, 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on New York and 
other railroads. Positions guaranteed competent 
men. Age B® to 30; over 140 pounds; five feet five 





inches, Experience unnecessary. remen, 

monthly, become engineers and earn §200, 

men, $76, become conductors and earn $150, Name 

aw: preferred. RAILWAY "ASSOCIATION, 
227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N Y. 





WANTED AT ONCE— Young men to 
raphy. Send Bs particulars to-day, Metal blished 
18%. BASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (eatian), to the labor 
information office for Italians, ayette (fo 
merly Bim) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportatio 1 
expenses from New York to SS to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ty 4 the required help. 

“@ RADUATE AGRICULTURAL institute, France, 
two years’ experience farm, knowing all implements, 
dairy, wishes position assistant manager, HAIM. 
von Central Park West, New York City. 

—_— 


YOUNG } MARRIED MAN wants position on 
Samm, Reference. J, "‘MISCHELE, Deshler, Oo. 


~ WANTED—April “1, position as foreman on “farm; 
references. BOX 5i, Somers Center, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, . New York City 




















2 mile< 


FOR SALE—100-acre > farm fully equipped, 

south Amite City, Lonisiana, Illinois Central rail- 
road; 137 budded pecan trees, choice varieties, 100 
bearing; furnished 9%-room house, barns, chicken 
houses, stock, etc, Very healthy locality; no bliz- 








zards. DR Y. R. LE MONNIER, Amite City, La. 
~ VALLEY OF VERGINIA, near famous Naturel 
Bridge, 2 miles of station, Milbrook farm, 525 
acres; fertile, beautiful scenery; unsurpassed health 
fulness ; 10-room brick dwelling, good outbuildings 
telephone, rural delivery Particulars and price of 

JED NINGS & GLE NN, _Lynchburg, Va. 
2% AC RES, situated 34 miles from Cassiatées 
0. Good buildings, in good state of cultivation, 
fine lot of timber, underiaid with coal. Price 
$8200. Some other farms and fesidence properties 
R. JOHNSON, agent, New - 


at low prices, A, 
cord, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOUR MONEY IDLE? Does it earn but 
tty interest? Difficult to place it (in small or 
arger amounts) where it will be perfectly safe, 

— a interest two to four times a year, and 
available when yon really need it? If so, write 

--t about how much you have to deposit or to in- 

vest. I ma . =. = as great service to you, as to 

the many wi consecutive years have profited 
with us. WERBRRT MYRICK, President Orange 

Judd Co, The Editor American Agriculturist, 439 

Lafayette St, New York. 


1s 





SAFE SHEEP DIP—‘Disinfectol” will not poison 
sheep nor make sheep or men,sick. Sure death to 
Hee and ticks. Write for circular. W. D, CAR- 

ENTER CO, Syracuse, Y. 

DO YOU cute APPLES! For capes or fancy 
city trade, pack them in the New York or Canadian 
one- SOUTH SIDE MPG ©O, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

SEND pa CIROULAR of new book “How to 
a ae ship raw furs to the London saies. 
PALMA ER, Leeds, N Y. 


SPND FOR FREE examination plan on Whelp- 














maker for creat BIG MAPLE 
TOK CO, Kingsville, 0. , 
CEMENT LDS—Send for catalog and 
prices, ©. 1. PerieanaN Elkhart’ Ind. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 








stores, etc, everywhere, Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners vines to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

“FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil prodnc- 
tive, good water, fish and oysters. Write ©. & 
DAY, Pocomoke City, Md 

REAL ESTATE SOLD-—A! kinds, anywhere, 


everywhere, Owners write for our plan, buyers for 
our catalog. BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 13, Baliston 
Spa, N ¥. 


MARYLAND FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 
Faston, Md. 
FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Vo. = 





Could ‘Have Sold Twice as 
Many Puppies. 


American Agriculturist, New Yor'c 
City. Gentlemen: I advertised one 
w and received over 20 letters. 
The results were most gratifying, as 
I sold all my St Bernard puppies and 
covld have sold as many more. 
[Eugene Everts, Odessa, N Y. 





= 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
| Per 100 Ibs | | 

1907 , 1906 | 1907 , 1906 | 1907, 1906 
Chicago .....|$7.10 |$6.25 |$6.50 |$5.30 | $5.90 |$6.00 
New York:..| 6.25 | 6.00/ 6.95 | 5.60| 5.75{ 6.20 
Raffalo.,....| 6.50 | 6.00; 6.80 | 5.50 6.00) 6.20 
Kansas City! 6.50 | 5.75) 6.25.| 5.15) 5.75 | 5.75 
Vitteburg...| 6.25 | 6.30] 6.85 | 5.50| 6.851 6.20 





At Chicago, prices of cattle showed 
some irregularity. The finer grades, 
particularly. steers suitable for the 
dressed beef and export trade, held 
steady to firm, while medium to good 
stock sold weak to 10c lower. Tops 
sold around $7@7.25. Exporters were 
out for good beeves weighing 1300 to 
1500 lbs,- Fed western steers brought 
5@6.75, distillery steers 5.40@6. 

The hog market proceeded along 
fairly steady lines. Packers seem to 
want about all the stock that came in, 
and sellers had no difficulty in main- 
taining former quotations. The range 
of prices was generally narrow. The 
market is fully $1 p 100 Ibs better than 
ayear ago. Best packing and shipping 
swine sold at $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Some weakness discernible in mut- 
tom prices. Receipts have tended to 
increase ,and buYers at once seized the 
advantage of their opportunity. Good 
to fancy wethers moved at $5.50@5.90 
p 100 Ibs, yearlings 5.75@6.75, ewes 4 
@5.00, bucks. staes, ete, 2.25@4.50, 


The: Western Horse Market . . 

_At-Chicago, arrivalsincreased some- 
what, but the demand was extensive, 
and no general break in the market 
took place. Eastern buyers are much 
in evidence...Fancy stall. fed drafts 
moved at. $225@250 ea. Small chunks 
go to the south at 70@150, according 
to weight and quality. The demand 
for good farm stock is picking up. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


"LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN. 
‘STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Wheat Corn Oats 
b er Spot] ——— 
Cash oF Spotl 507 | 1906 | 1907) 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago.....}. 40 | 42 | 84 | 31 
New York.. es ry 53. | 57h | 40 | 36 
Boston .....-[ — 53} | .55 | .42 | .39 
Toledo.......|.78 | 89 | 44 | 45 | .37 | (33 
Bt Louia.....|.77 | .89.|.40 | .42 | 34 | at 
Min'p'lis . .| 80° | 84 | 42 | 40 | ‘33 | ‘92 
Liverpoo d 9 |..58 | 6 -|i- 





| At Chicago, the wheat market of 
the new year has opened in a dull and 
somewhat depressed condition. Locally, 
wheat prices declined 1c or more be- 
fore any recovery, May and July work- 
ing down to a 75c level. 

Routine news possessed little nov- 
elty. Stocks in public and private 
warehouses showed an increase, for- 
eign markets were dull and poorly 
supported, world’s stocks somewhat 
larger, but the gain was less in pro- 
portion than a year ago. At the 
slightly lower prices for cash wheat 
a fair milling demand appeared, and 
exports of wheat and flour were mod- 
erate. European crop advices indicate 
that autumn sown grain is in reason- 
ably good condition. 

Corn has held up relatively. steadier 
than wheat, speculative market dull, 
shipping demand moderate, prices 
without important change. May corn 
sold around 43c p bu, No 2 in store 
39% @40c, choice yellow by sample 
usual premium. The trade was de- 
void of new feature. During ’06 No 
2 mixed carn sold at Chicago at a 
range of 39@5ic p bu, highest in 
June, lowest about Mar 1; but the 
old year going out with prices 
near the bottom. 

The oats market continued a dull 
affair at substantially steady prices 
for futures; May 35 3-6@86%c p bu, 
July around 33c, the latter implying 
oats from the crop of ’07, liablé to be on 
the market at that time. The cash 
demand was fair, and almost wholly 
on domestic account: choice white 
oats by sample 34144 @36%e, 

_ Rye continued dull, feeling one of 
easiness in the absence of particular 
demand. No 2 in-store nominally 62c 
p bu, fo b H4@65c. Futvres inactive. 

Barley in reasonable demand, and 

all grades closed out at a recent price 


—_ 
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THE, LATEST MARKETS 


range. Screenings 32@42cp bu, thin 
feed barley 40@45c, malting grades 
45@55c. ; ; 
Grass seeds were neglected and 
about. steady. on the basis of $4.35 
p 100 Ibs for contract prime timothy 
and 13.75 for clover. Hungarian 75 
@95c p 100 Ibs, millets 90c@1.15, 
choice buckwheat firm at 1.40@1.50. 
At New York, few changés in the 
grain markets, feeling one of compar- 
ative bteadiness in wheat at the lower 
level rcently established. Corn mar- 
ket. narrow and about steady, No 2 
mixed 53@53%c p bu, oats dull but 
firm with ‘choice clipped white 42@44c 
p bu. Buckwheat without important 
change seling at $1.25@1.40 p 100 Ibs, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all. instances are.wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or. dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold “na small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
- Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
‘Dec 29, were: 


From Liver- Lon- Others Total 
1 don : 
Boston ..16,398 941 ,308 


— 17 
Portland .13,566 1,423 523 wan 


New York 4,536 3,114 11,345 ,995 
St John .. a 877 1,348 2,225 

Total ..84,499 6,355 13,216 54,070 
Wk.’05 ..20,;857 16,821 8,879 46,557 
Wk "04 ..42,824 27,877 8,765 79,466 


Our Liverpool correspondent says: 
Too large a’ proportion of offerings 
of U S and Canadian apples have 
shown up in poor shape, For strict- 
ly fey fruit, buyers were not unwill- 
ing te advance prices slightly. Choice 
Baldwins moved at $8@4.25 p bbl, 
Kings 5@8, Ben Davis 2.75@3.50, Rus- 
sets 5@5.50, Pacific slope apples 2@ 
3.50 p bx. 

At New York, fair demand noted for 
choice fruit at outside quotations, but 
everything else rather dull. Receipts 
are ample for the time of year, and lo- 
cal stocks of a character to prevent 
much firmness. Quotations cover a 
wide range, sound to fancy lots job- 
bing from commission houses at $2.25 
@3 p bbl for Baldwin, 2.50@3.25 for 
Pippin, 2.50@8.25 for Greening, 2.75@ 
3.75 for King and Alexander, common 
sorts sharp discount. 


At Boston, choice stock in fair de- " 


mand and firmly held. Baldwin $2.25 
@2.75 p bbl, Greening 2@2.50, Talman 
Sweet and King 2.50@3.50, Nodhead 2 
@2.75, Russet 1.50@2.75. 
Beans 

At New York, arrivals of white kid- 
neys are light. The export demand 
for red kidneys is of moderate volume 
and quotations held steady at $2.35 p 


bu. Marrows dull at 2.30@2.35, pea | 


beans 1.45@1.55, black turtle 2.10@2.15, 
limas 2.90@3. 

At Boston market well stocked and 

rices not improved. Pea beans fetch 
$1.0 p bu, medium 1.60, yellow eyes 

@2. 25. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, about the usual trade, 
with dressed hogs quoted at 8% @9%e 
Pp lb, and pigs 9% @10c. 


Dried Fruits 

At New York, market for evap ap- 
ples rules about steady. Prime evap 
realize 9@9%c p Ib, sun dried 8@9c, 
chops $2.25@2.50 p 100 lbs, cherries 18 
@20c p Ib, raspberries 30@32c, black- 
berries 18@15c, apricots 15@20c, 
peaches 11@14c, pears 12@1l5c. 


At New York, western firsts rule 
easy at 27@28c p doz. Nearby fresh 
eggs 33@35c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At Boston, some shading in the re- 
cent high prices, although strictly 
fresh stock is scarce and firm. Nearby 
fresh eggs are quoted at 34@36c p doz, 
eastern extras, or stock which has 
been. held for a little time, 30@33c, 
cold storage 24@26c. 

At Chicago, cranberries in fair de- 
mand, bringing $7@9 p bbl. Strawber- 
ries fetch 50@60c p qt. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, continued firmness 
the rule under a.good demand, but 
trade somewhat disturbed by difficulty 
in handling freight. Prime timothy 
$1.10@1.20 p 100 Ibs, No 1 1.05@1.10, 
No 2 90c@1, clover mixed 85@95c, 








long rye straw 60ce, wheat and oat 
straw 45@5vc. 

At Boston, there is an abundance of 
inferior hay offered from Me and Vt 
and this is slow sale. Fine timathy 
moves readily at well sustained prices, 
bringing oo a ton, stock hay 15@ 
16, alsike clover 15@17, long rye straw 
12@13, oats 8@¥. . 

At Philadelphia, prime timothy 85c¢ 
@1 p 100 lbs, mixed 85@95c, straw 


60@7T5c. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, general firmness 
noted at the high ievel of prices. 
Western middlings in 200-lb sacks 
$22.50@25 p ton, mixed feeds 21@23, 
coarse corn meal 1.10@1.15 p 100 ‘Ibs, 
brewers’ meal 1.15@1.25. 


Onions 

The onion situation, as far as choice 
stock is concerned, has brightened 
somewhat in the east. There still 
seems to be more or less pressure of 
medium to ordinary quality onions on 
the market, although some dealers at 
eastern centers say they are gradually 
reducing holdings. New England con- 
mission merchants claim they are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in finding 
really sound onions among Ct valley 
country storehouses. They say prac- 
tically all stock they have seen is soft 
and does not promise to keep any too 
well. 

At New York, supplies are ample 
for all present requirements, and the 
market without special feature, quo- 
tations covering a wide range. Orange 
county red and yellow $1.50@1.75 
bag, other N ¥ and western 1.50@1. 
choice Ct red aad pew 2@2.50 p bbi, 
do white 4.50@5.50 


try 
At New York, fowls and chickens 
are steady. Live chickens move at 12 
@12%e¢ p th, fowls 13@13%c, roosters 
9@9%ec, turkeys 15@3544¢, ducks 13e, 
geese 10@12c, guinea fowls 55@60c p 
pr, pigeons 25@30c,. Dressed turkeys, 
dry picked, 16@18c, chickens 11@13c. 
At Boston, supplies are ample for all 
present requirements, and prices lean 

toward easiness. 

Potatoes 
Most dealers profess to be at sea 
regarding the probable course of the 


potato market during the remainder 
of this season. Prices have continued 
depressed for so many weeks that 
many are losing, heart. However, 
some traders are of the opinion that 
the season cannot go through without 
a turn and they believe if any change 


happens it should be for the 
better. So far, _there seems to 
be no let-up in the pressure of 


potatoes on the chief markets of 
the country. St Louis, N Y, Phila 
and Chicago are getting all the tubers 
they can handie to advantage and 
prices - continue easy. Speculative 
deals on the Pacific coast recently, 
caused. prices ‘to harden somewhat. 
Reports from Me say that 70 to Tie 
p bbi f o b is now the range for choice 
table stock. Dealers at Atlantic coast 
cities are offered Me stock Jan deliv- 
ery at 45c p bu; Mar delivery 5ic. 

At New York, supplies ample, and 
much of the time for some days past 
the situation has favored buying in- 
terests. State and western potatoes 
in bulk have sold on the basis of $1.40 
@1.60 Pp 180 lbs, Me 1.50@1.60, Bere 
muda 4.50@6 p bbl. 

At Boston, fairly steady tone at 
nearly a recent level of prices. Carlots 
are quotable on the basis of 47@50c p 
bu for Green Mountain, 45@ for 
Hebron and 438@46c for Rose. 

Vegetables 

At New York, supplies are season- 
able, prices covering a wide range. 
Cabbage in fair demand when choice 
at $14@17 p ton for such as has been 
grown from Danish seed. Celery dull 
and in large supply as is usually the 
case after the holidays, state and west- 
ern quotable. at p doz .behs. 
Cauliflower salable. if choice at 8@10 
4 bbl far L. I grown, brussels sprouts 

Gite.» heed beets’ 2.50@3.50 p 100 
bechs, Fla léttuce 2. 3.50 p bbl, Nor- ’ 
folk ierts, p. bdskt, spin- 
ach 1.25@1.75_p bbl. Vegetables from 
hothouses and semi-tropical. countries 
command good prices when panes, 
quality. Green asparagus 1.50@2.25 p 
large bch. Fla green peas 2.50@7 p 
bskt, beans.5@8, tomatoes 3.50@5.50 p 
carrier, hothouse cucumbers 1.50@ 
2.25 p doz, lettuce 25@50c p doz heads, 
mushrooms p lb, tomatoes 20 
OMe, western rhubarb 75@90c p large 

cn, 











for Spite Giebory Special. Theve 


to 
tal—NOW—and you it 
giesand Harness 


e You My Direct Prices 
Hickor 





af this b. Write today for catalog. 
eee ere at with low prices on the best Dag, 


G. Pheips rater "seas 














furnish instructions and equipment at small cost. 


PETTYJOHN MA 
the standardsimplercheap.thoroughiy practienl-Bapd,water? 


Portland cement, only materials suas . Buildings 
land . fortable, durable. Worth careful investiga- 
tion. rite us now. THE PETTYJOHEN COMPANY, 
646 WN. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CLI- 
E AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


§ m Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 
migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Key to Profitable 
Stock Feeding 


A COLORED CHART OF FEEDING AND MANURIAL 
VALUES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FEEDING STUFFS 


By HERBERT MYRICK. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
439 Lafayette St.; New York. N. ¥. 
Marquette Building. Chicago, Ili. 














Fo ifie Ophthalm: 
No More Blind Horses Moon lindnessaud = 
sore eyes, Barry Co.,lowa City lowa,have sure cure 





wna VELL PAY THE FREIGHT 
With Rubber twa @14,000'1 ole, cheslé Poti 


“| Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.” 


If you begin every letter you write to an 
edrevticen lth Sei viards shove, you wil 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 





exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 





Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEREES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
07.. 33% 32% 31% 
"00. . 26% 26% 2514 
05.. 28@28% 27@27% 28 


During the year just closed cmy but- 
ter prices at Chicago showed a range 
of 18144@31c p ib against 19@34c in 
75. The highest point reached last 
vear avas in Dec while the lowest was 
in June. The top for 05 was secured 
in Feb: and the lowest price in June. 

At New: York; quietude has pre- 
vailed at the high range of prices, the 
supply being somewhat uneven in 
quality, extras easily commanding top 
quotations, other grades shaded more 
or less, Stocks on hand in New York 
Jan 1 are estimated very much less 
than @ year ago. Extra cmy 383%c 
p lb, firsts 30@32c, held cmy 29@3ic, 
state dairy 28@30c, undergrades usu- 
al discount. 

At Boston, continued firmness is the 
rule, although trade quiet and buyers 
taking as little as possible at the cur- 
rent high level. Choice northern cmy 
is quotable at 31%@32%c p Ib 4n 
tubs, prints usual premium, western 
cmy 30% @31%c, Vt dairy 25@30c. 

At Philadelphia, offerings of fresh 
emy light, market firm at 33%c p Ib, 


firsts 321%. @33c, nearby prints 36c. 
At Chicago, steadiness is the rule. 


Extra emy is quotable at 31%c p Ib, 
dairy 25@27c, storage 29c, packing 19 
@20c, roll 191%4@20% c 

The Cheese Market 

Visible stocks of cheese in the U S, 
Can and the U K on Jan 1 were e¢sti- 
mated at 1,236,700 pkes. This may 
be compared with 1,278,300 a year ago 
and 1,189,900 in ’05. 

At Boston, cheese is moving fairly, 
market quiet and firm, New York 14@ 
Se p Ib, Vt 18% @14%e 

At New York, the market is looking 
up foHowing the holiday dullness, and 
the feeling is one of moderate. con- 
fidenee. _A good movetment is noted 
of autumn made cheese af top prices, 
providing quality is all right. State 
cheese, f c, Sept and Oct, quotable 
at 14@15c p Ib.- winter made 12@13c, 
skims 6@12c. 

At Chicago, trade is very quiet but 
no weakness in prices can be detected. 
F c twins bring 13@13%c p Ib, young 
Americas 14@1416c. 

At Liverpool, colored Canadian 
cheese quoted by cable at 4s p 100, 
lbs, or the equivalent of 15%c p Ib. 


Hops Moving Into Consumption 








Now that the market has sloughed 
off the holiday depression it is ex- 
pected that trade will show more life 
than has been exhibited during re- 
cent weeks. Reports from the Pacific 
say that hop dealers make no secret of 
the fact that they are supplied with a 
fair ‘volume of orders from eastern 
growers and these will be filled as 
soon as sellers can be found. Recently 
several deals were made in Lane Co, 
Ore, although buyers complained 
somewhat at the quality of hops ex- 


hibited. Our correspondent in that 
section reports some deals around 


12%c p Ib. It is claimed that not to 
exceed 2500 bales of hops remain in 
the Co and most of these are in ware- 





houses. It is believed that fully 75% 
CALENDARS AND WEATHER 
RECORDS 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 
has Calendars and Weather: Records of 
unusual completeness. They are spe- 
cially prepared to be of convenience to 
the farmer and all those interested in 
agriculture. The Calendars give the 
anniversaries of the principal events 
during the past century or more, and 
additional features such as when the 
sun rises and sets, and information 
about the various phases of the moon. 
(he weather is treated exhaustively by 
months on a comparative basis and a 
fair ‘average condition can be readily 
foretold after a few minutes of careful 
study. These Calendars are worth 
money to you, and they are only a few 
of the multitudinous features of this 
wonderful book. See a complete an- 
nouncement appearing on another 
Page of this issue where will be found 
a description of greater length and the 
terms upon which it can be secured, 


of the "06 hop crop of Lane Co has 
changed hands. 

In the east the situation is about as 
last outlined in these columns, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist will shortly present 
some data showing to what extent the 
Empire state hop crop has been bought 
up. Recent quotations here have 
ranged around 17 to 2lc p Ib and it is 
claimed a few growers are holding 
their crops above the last named 
price. Shipments of hops from Cobleé- 
skill during Dec were 909 bales come- 
pared with 672 bales the same month 
in "05. The market at that point is 
practically unchanged. Advices from 
the U K say that not over 15% of the 
‘06 hop crop remains unsold there. It 
is expected that thése hops will soon 
work into consumption. Yearling na- 
tive growths have been selling at 15 to 
20c p Ib. Low\grade continental hops 
moved at 13 to 19c, while fcy Alsace, 
Bohemian and Burgundy growths 
brought as high as 12 to 28c 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents with comparisons] 


1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch. .22@°94 18@19 S5@38T 
med to prime.18@21 18@17 32@34 
Pac coast, ch/..18@20 13@14 34@36 


med to prime. 15@16 


Olds - sgvoecesss 9@12 K5@S8 14@17 
German ....... 36@42 30@40 





The New York. Milk Market 


At New York, the market is flush 
and dealers are prophesying a change 
in the price of 3% cents p qt around 
the middle of Jan, unless the weather 
should turn colder. This figure is for 
milk in the 26c-zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ended January 
5 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
te =. Seo cd Bits abn .-B4,485 1,745 
Susquehanna ...... pve - 14,0738 108 
West Shore ...... ye We tae 15,011 390 
Tlaackawanna .......... ..40,509 1,510 
N YC (long haul) ...... 41,500 2,100 
N ¥ C (Harlem) ........ 11,206 2 
Ontarto 25 3.4.4 crete kc eke 33.749 1,349 
Lehigh Valley ........ 18.926 598 
New Havin ooocs osc asec 7,711 — 
Other sources ........ s.. San 245 
Total tee ck ereccccccaee set S245 


Leading Winter Poultry Shows 


OHTO 










Antwerp 
Ashtabula 
Elyria 
Newark 
N Baltimore 
Oak Harbor 
Painesville 








Sidney ..... 

Springfield 

iin ..... 
Toledo .. 

W Raleigh 
SAMGBTTNS «fics cn kf e eke 0s 0685s cree ose cccescccees 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CintiPGag : eases chivvbcictbecassd cebetessevoncests Feb 58 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Butler. ...cccubeeccpagusesese pttdbthalatin eens Jan. 30-F 2 
DcPamOOw - i dade Sok ponto oc neds tp tocekcote nese Jan 14-19 
Woks Pei dasiecuse se activists erevcesise Jan 2B-F 3 
NEW YORK 
AMDUPR .chagrasasesveacavsdccecensocns ciscsbocese Jan 7-13 
Can fetes creas os ah sé wodc is on $4 hoe cveote sieecnes Jan 15-13 
Dew WR Fe ince vtec cat cco ceebcteee socee Jan 2-F 1 
BalaWrAMGR ~ oilsi vers cesedei csi nsec ssuspsecceceses Jan 22-5 
OCONEE, oot ceoawth bc pene cdedivtveseees conncs ee Jan 22-26 
3 QE ~ cedbedobics veces de ccbecswocscedice Jan 22-2 
SOUTIE CAROLINA 
GDeeORTENS Svcs cn vccccsisncccscodidweccsteccanses Jan 16-18 


Franklin 
Nashville 





GEORGIA 
ALANA. Sccnyecdasvocccnséncs saves Parvcesenceces Jan 
NORTIL CAROLINA 
Charlotte 4 
Mouroe 


Alameda 
Oakland 








Denatured Alcohol Prices are not 
yet fully established, although the new 
law is in operation. At present, -the 
manufacture seems to be confined to 
the big distilleries at-Peoria, Ill, and 
the price is quoted there at 36c p gai. 
This is higher than many had fondly 
hoped, but with more competition and 
a more. widely extended manufacture, 
it is reasonable te believe prices will 
eventually run lower. Meanwhile, it 
is interesting to note that a sharp 
break has taken place in the whole- 


sale price of wood alcohol, evidently | 


anticipating” compétition whieh Is’ to 
come later from the denatured prod- 
uct. Wood alcohol is quoted at 40c 
p gal in 5-bbl lots. Gasoline suitable 
for automobiles has advanced ic p gal 
to 22@24c in a wholesale way. 








“No Trusts —No Catalogue Houses” 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


First — Always Best—Cheapest 
For Twenty-Five Years 


The World's Standard 


As much better than other separators 
as other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 





Send for new 1907 catalogue 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 

meet General Offices : et tae 

Witaseeene 74 Cortlandt Street “sea 
NEW YORK 


#2 WIinnrpee 
Drumm & Sacramento Sis, 107 Firet Street 
GaB PRASCISCO 


PORTLAND 
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A Few of the Good Things in 
the New Year’s Number of 


GoodHousekeeping 


-—s 


oe 








ABROAD WITH LAVINIA, the first of a series of drawings in color 
by F. Strothmann, with verses by Thornton W. Burgess. “Lavi- 
nia” will visit many foreign cities. 

“MY NEW YORK ” by Alice Duer Miller, society woman and author; 
the first of a number of papers under the title, giving intimate 
views of the metropolis as a home. 

FLOWER NEWS. 
scribe in an illustrated article 
multi-millionaire. 

THE DOMESTIC TREASURY, a new department of liow to adjust 


expenditures between husband and wife, and further “confessions.” 


HAPPINESS AND HEALTH. A new department of physical health, 
domestic and personal problems. 

«HOW I LEARNED TO KEEP HOUSE,” by Grace Duffield 
Goodwin. The opening paper of a delightful and instructive series. 

OUR MUSICAL CLUB is a few months old, but in its infancy. Its 
January article, by Gustav Kobbe, will: be fully illustrated and 
full of inspiration to American girls, etc., etc. 


Miss Cara Reese will de- 
unique philanthropy of a 


Another new department. 
the 


These and the other features will be continued from month to month with 
timely additions. It is indeed a magazine for the homé, and only through a 
special afrangement with the publishers can it be offered with this journal on 
the terms given below. 


On Receipt of Only $1.75 


We will send yon Good Housekeeping (regular price $1.00) and this journal both one 
either new or renewal. We will also send to all who order immediately and request 
e same, a copy of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1907. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Springfield, Mass New York Chicago 
Homestead Building 439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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EVENINGS 











By Riley M-Fletcher Berry 











SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


[Miles Stoughton, a young school teacher of 18, returus to his home on a Vermont farm every week. 


The Stoughtons are regarded as iliar, His fat 
Sarah tee is considered ‘‘daffy’’ on flowers. Th 
taki a short cut on a dark stormy night, encoun 
the direction of the house. His fears and anxiety 

ar in normal condition there, After supper Eli 
n his airship and submarine he has two things wh 
that these things are Ifkely to_be stolen, unless £ 
an old friend of the family suddenly turns up. T 


at the foot of a cliff. Miles feels sure that John 
ous . but also knows he can trust him. 
not account for.) 


it was long past break- 
fast-time. He hurried- 
ly dressed and went to 
the kitchen but found 
=f) > only William May who 
ahs) Save no time for ques- 
= =< tions by announcing in 
one breath: “Yer Ma’s gone to Lud- 
low, breakfast settin’ in the stove ’cus 
some-uns sick er somethin’, ’n cow's 
milked an’ I’m tostay all day—yer Pa 
ain’t to be disturbed but she'll be back 
an dirt’s in the cellar waitin’ for mush- 
rooms—she said to tell ye.” And 
“this was all the information to be had 
from William. Evidently he knew 
no more to tell. So Miles ate his 
breakfast while William went about 
his work, 

This last week of Miles’ absence 
Mrs. Stoughton had hastened the prer- 
@rations for- the .~ mushroom beds 
since, as it would be two months be- 
fore they would bea, in order to 
have an August supply all prelim- 
inaries must be over with at once. 
‘William had wheeled and dumped in- 
to the cellar the mixture prepared in 
the barn-lot. He had then spread it 
again and under Mrs. Soughton’s di- 
rection made it up into beds about 
ten inches deep. Sufficient heat had 
now generated to admit of spawning 
the bedsandthis Miles proceeded to 
do. They had decided on the English 
brick spawn and Mrs. Stoughton had 
ordered it so promptly upon deciding 
to undertake the work that it had ar- 
rived and only awaited breaking up 
and placing in the beds, 

Miles worked steadily for three 
hours and was topping the beds with 
Jjoam when he heard his mother’s 
voice and that of a stranger, Some 
young woman seemed to have accom- 
panied her. It was not often that 
Sarah Lucy went to Ludlow. She was 
too busy a woman to have time to 
waste and she had found scarcely 
anyone in Ludlow who seemed to un- 
derstand her wholesome interest in 
plant-life, in her family and the old 
farm, Also, she had gradually but 
instinctively learned to shield Elijah’s 
growing concentration in his ‘“inven- 
tiens,” to discourage curiosity-seek- 
ing souls and therefore she preferred 
to have little social intercourse. As 
far as possible she transacted all 
business in the village through Miles 
on his Saturdays at home, or if Wil- 
Ham were with them she sent him. 
Miles wondered what could have tak- 
en her there this morning. 

He was not thoroughly pleased that 
some one should have returned with 
her, for he needed to talk to her at 
once about the work with the mush- 
rooms, He heard quick steps over- 
head and wheels turning slowly on 
the drive-way. “I hope whoever 
was with her has gone,” he growled 
to himself. ‘“‘No such luck,” he added 
mentally as the cellar-door opened 
and the sound of the strange voice 
came to him more plainly. Sarah 
Lucy stood at the head of the stairs. 

“Are you there, Miles?” she called. 

“Yes, Mother: just finishing the 
mushroom bed.” 

“Then we'll come down.” 

“Wel” Heavens and earth! 
possessed his mother? He groaned 
to himself. He neither wanted to 
stop his work to change his clothes 
nor to meet young women strangers 
with such distinctive marks of the soil 
still upon him. Aloud he exclaimed, 





What 


her, "Lijah, is absorbed in inventions. His mother, 
ey are not understood by their neighbors. Miles, 
ters mysterious strangers apparently rynning from 
are aroused, but when he arrives home things ap- 
jah shows Miles his inventions, assuring him that 
ich will revolutionize methods of travel. He hints 
reat precautions are taken John David, a gypsy, 
e following morning Miles finds the gypsy’s knife 
David, the gypsy, knows something of the myster- 
That night Miles hears a tapping which he can- 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Things are in an awful mess down 
here, Better wait a while till I'm 
quite through.” 

“Then we'll just come to the foot 
of the stairs,” and down *stepped 
Sarah Lucy followed carefully by a 
young girl. 

“T hope she can’t see well in this 
light,” thought the young man and 
almost laughed aloud when the girl’s 
voice cried, “I have to go pretty slow. 
It’s dark here; isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes, my dear, I suppose it 
does seem soto» you and I was for- 
getting your arm. Do be careful how 
you step.” And then Miles saw. that 
the girl’s left arm was in a sling and 
that the girl herself was slight and 
apparently of a stylishly pretty type. 

“It’s Elizabeth Vincent, Miles. You 
wouldn’t recognize her, would you?” 
Miles’ shaggy auburn mane fairly 
bristled. This was a shabby trick of 
—fate. But the little girl-he had 
played with was a young woman of a 
pretty poise. She felt rather than 
saw his awkward hesitation. His lack 
of cordiality was very apparent, but 
natural under the circumstances. 
She knew boys fairly well. She held 
out her right hand, “I will shake 
hands, Miles, even if you're not so 
fearfully glad to see me, and even if 
I can’t say I can see you.” She-con- 
tinued to hold it out and -to laugh 
while Miles looked at his own stained 
fingers in embarrassment. 

“They’re not very clean,” 
slowly. 

“Oh, 
you wash them. 


he said 


all right, then I'll wait till 
Do let’s go, Aunt 


“| iz 
Lucy, and leave him to his fascinat- 
ing work.” 

“Fascinating it certainly is to him. 
He’s a farmer first, last and always,” 
and Sarah Lucy turned to ascend the 
stairs, “I'll have dinner ready in an 
hour, Miles,” she added. 

“I hope he’s as hungry as I am.” 
Then Elizabeth followed her. 

Miles had forgotten that Elizabeth 
called his mother “aunt.” It sounded 
very odd to him. He wondered if 
she would be there all day. 
rate it meant “cleaning up.” Sarah 
Lucy thought her boy a most 
presentable figure when his six feet 
of auburn-topped litheness appeared 
at dinner. And she read rightly the 
look of inquiry in the hazel-gray eyes 
which old Keyes had called ‘‘green.” 

“Elizabeth is going to stay till tc- 
morrow with us,” she said, 

“It was just lovely of her, the way 
she flew down after me. You know,” 
Elizabeth turned to Miles, “I fell and 
broke my arm a month ago. It's 


about well now but not’ perfectly 
strong yet. The fall shocked me 
so that it was worse than the 


break and Uncle thought I should 


have Vermont _ air. He wanted 
to explore New England with 
Dr. Selman so he i decided to 


make the trip here with him and me 
in his automobile. But I knew we'l 
enough that such a journey meant a 
series of scientific investigations of all 
sorts: a stop here and a stop there, 
rain or shine, with a prospect of. ar- 
riving anytime or not at all. I pre- 
ferred to come by train and was 
to meet them in Ludlow yesterday. 
But they had evidently missed my let- 
ters and telegrams and when I ar- 
rived, behold they had _ gone on! 
Think of leaving me in that poky 
village, in that stuffy inn to wait till 
goodness knows when! I couldn't stand 
It to stay down there all today, too, so 
I sent a boy up with a note to your 
mother as soon as I was up and when 
she came in herself I thought it was 
just the sweetest thing anybody could 
have done. I didn’t mean to make 
her spend all her time on me. I 
could have driven up alone.” = 

Before dinner was over Miles’ had 
learned other things of interest. Dr. 
Selman was not only a geologist but 
a general scientist and in regard to 
the nature and chemistry of soils his 
interest was s& keen that Elizabeth 
said he was “a perfect crank.” 

“Oh, they’re a pair of. cranks,” 
Elizabeth went on. Uncle’s crazy on 

















The Dutch Weather Vane 


ALONZO RICE 


There’s a little wooden fellow on a 
beaten weather vane, 
And he always keeps on sawing in the 
, sunshine and the rain. 
There’s a painted smile seen always 
‘round his finely carven mouth, 
No matter if the wind is in the north 
or in the south. 
He is always sawing, sawing, going at 
his level best, 
No matter if the wind is in the east 
or in the west. 
He’s not bothered by the folly 
Of the ground hog, and I find 
He is never melancholy 
From the cares that vex his mind, 
For he always saws wood and says 
nothing! 


What painted little maiden in what 
little wooden house, 
Where a moveless pussy’s hunting for 
a stationary mouse. 
Looks through a woodetii window for 
the wood that he would bring? 
But as he stops not sawing thert can 
be no such a thing. 
For he’s always sawing, sawing, but 
no wood is ever seen, 
And no time he ever loses in adjusting 
his machine! 
Far back as I remember 
He has never stopped to try 
A Christmas of December, 
Or a Fourth of a July, 


For he always saws wood and says nothing! 


Never parson in the pulpit can exhort to me or preach 

Half the togic that his sflence and his whole-existence teach. 

Always at his past of duty, in the day or in the night, 

And in disturbing gossip never do@s he take delight! 

Through acquaintance quite extensive never, never have I heard, 

Between this prince of: sawyers and his wife, the least cross word. 
And within my recollection 


I can find 


Ro Place he makes - 


A yearning fond re flection 
To the bread his mother bakes! 
For he always saws wood and says nothing! 


At any - 


‘work. The automobile 





mechanical devices and Dr. Selman 
on nature.” Ske checked herself 
abruptiy, remembering Elijah’s_ in- 
ventive turn.. “Of course it’s deadly 
interesting but jast as deadly dull to 
—me,, for instance, because I know 
nothing about such things yet. Bur. 
I’m going to learn and I’m just dy- 
ing to see Uncle Elijah's flying ma- 
chine or air-ship or whatever it is.” 

Miles involuntarily looked his sur- 
prise. 

“Have I got the terms mixed? It 
is. something of the kind, isn’t it? 
Uncle said he read in some scientific 
paper that your father had invented 
an air-ship.” f 

“Yes, I suppose that’s right.” 

Sarah Lucy hastily interposed 
with “Your father will be interested 
in Col. Elvers’ automobile.” 

Elijah had sent word by William 
that he would not be in for dinner. 
He had finishing touches to put on 
something which could not be post- 
poned. So he had been excused as 
under the pressure of important 
would un- 
doubtedly interest him and Blizabeth 
was explaining one or two points of 
what her uncle assured everyone was 
the reason of its particular perfect- 
ions when there was a clatter and a 
rattle of small wheels outside and 
baby shrieks of “Whoa! Whoa! ’Top 
‘im, Sam! ’Top im!” 

Perched upon the seat of a tiny 
Wagon, drawir by a festive-feeling 
goat, little Mary Smith suddenly ap- 
peared, a whip in one hand, the reins in 
the other, hatless, hair flying, the goat 
trying his best to get away from her. 
Very evidently Billy was not yet, to 
speak mildly, well trained. He tore 
around the house in imminent danger 
of.upsetting his Gipsy mistress. Her 
blue eyes were blazing when Miles 
ran out and put an end to Billy’s 
mad gait. 

Her feet had scareely touched the 
ground when, with. whip clinched 
tight in her fat little hands, she 
struck the goat a resounding thwack. 
Miles, at the moment tying Billy fast, 
could not prevent her. Again the 
whip descended. “Mary mad!” she 
cried. 

“Stop, Mary! You mustn’t do that! 
You must be kind to him or he'll 
never learn to obey you!” 

“Mary mad, Billy bad. Here Sam!” 

Sam had stopped to fasten the 
gate when the goat had _ suddenly 
dashed far beyond with the wagon 
‘and taken it on at such headlong 
speed that he had been unable to 
overtake them before Miles sprang to 
the rescue. The negro came, run- 
ning, faster than-ever, at Mary's call, 
whereupon she promptly attempted 
to belabor him.as she had _ Billy. 
When Miles took the whip from her 
she stamped her foot and burst into 
tears. 

Sarah Lucy and Elizabeth ran 
through the doorway. A baby in tears, 
right -or wrong, was too much for 
them. Mrs. Stoughton’s arms were 
almost around Mary when Miles 
lifted the child from the ground with 
his -own strong arms and held her 
firmly, out of reach, while gshe 
squirmed, and kicked, and screamed. 

“No, Mother,” he said, “she must- 
n't be petted now. You'll spoil her 
utterly. Here, Mary! Look at poor 
Billy. See Billy’s afraid.” Mary 
stopped crying to look at the goat 
critically. “Huh uh,” she said with 
fierce disapproval, “Billy ain’t afraid. 
Billy bad. Mary whip Billy.” 

“Mary, now listen! You be kind to 
him. Hear me? Be kind to him. 
Dada wouldn't let you whip Billy like 
that. Poor Billy!” 

Elizabeth stood by an _ interested 
spectator. Her sympathies were en- 
tirely with Mary. She wasn’t particu- 
larly fond .of goats herself. Miles 
carried Mary into the house, The 
others followed. 

“Give her a glass of milk, Mother,” 
he said, putting her down. 

A wagon drove up to the door. 
“Came for the plants,” explained the 
driver, handing a note to Mrs. 
Stoughton. 

Blizabeth sat by Mary until she 
had finished her milk and then took 
her by the hand out of doors under 
the maples. 

“He has sent the rest of the money 


already,” said Mrs. Stoughton, giv- 
ing Miles the note to read. William 
and the negro were set to work 








‘gathering together the potted and 
boxed plants. - Miles was busily help- 
ing fhe driver lift them into the 
wagon when Elizabeth called, “Miles, 
come quick! Look at the goat.” 
Billy had managed to unfasten his 
rope, had freed himself entirely from 
his little wagon and when Elizabeth 
discovered him was engaged in chew- 
ing up one of the finest ferns, one 
which had been set somewhat aside 
at the farthest corner of the house. 


“Lucky that Mary and I came 
around here,”” said Elizabeth as 
Mary made a swift dive at the animal 
with a convenient stick. 


“Stop, Mary!"" commanded Miles 
severely. “You mustn’t do that! You 
must be kind to him.” 

Billy -seemed to recognize Miles’ 


authority and gravely 
Miles followed. 


walked away. 
Billy went on, a little 
faster, keeping far enough ahead to 
be just out of reach. Exactly how 
Miles corralled Billy finally down at 
the barn no one knew. They simply 


disappeared behind" the big white 
building. Ten minutes later the 
others ‘were still so busy with the 
plants that they did not hear Miles 
calling William Only Elizabeth's 
ears caught what he said, She took 
Mary to Mrs. Stoughton, left her 


there, then hurried to the barn. 
Miles was in a corner behind some 
farm .machinery. In front pranced 
Billy, butting into everything he could 
reach, with fierce and mighty butts. 


“Keep . back from the door!” 
shouted.Miles when he saw Elizabeth. 
“Come in around by the stalls and 


bring me a spade, a hoe, the heaviest 
thing you can find.” 

Elizabeth slid the door almost shut 
and stood with her face at the crack 
left open. “Oh, don’t hurt him!" she 
calied. “Be kind to him! Poor Billy! 
Be kind to him!” 


}- Miles’ blood fairly boiled for a 
moment. It was a toss-up as to 
whether girl or goat were more ex- 
asperating. Very well, if she thought 
it so funny he would keep still. Billy 
butted the harder, trying vainly to 


get at Miles. Elizabeth went around 
by the stalls. Miles heard her’ laugh- 
ing as she came, but he paid no more 
attention to her. She leaned over the 


low partition. The tears ran down 
ther cheeks and she . shook with 
laughter. ‘‘Here,”’ she said, “take this 
pitchfork. I can't lift it over with my 
good hand, even. I’m too weak with 
laughing.” 

“Thanks,” said Miles gravely. 

Elizabeth fairly shrieked with mer- 
riment at Miles’ first “jab” at Billy. 
Then she stifled it sufficiently to ex- 
claim, “I'll not tell Mary this time 
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HIDDEN WILD FLOWERS 


Can you name the four wild flowers represented in the above pictures? 
They are familiar friends. 
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if you'll only be kind. to him. “Poor, 
poor, Billy,” she mecked. “Don’t 
hurt him! Be kind to him!” and she 
fled to the house. 


(To be continued) 


One Boy’s Opinion 


BY JOHNNY FARMER 








There is a little paper 
That comes to me each week, 
Whose coming we all welcome; 
And when the days are bleak, 
We gather round the fireside 
And chase away the blues 
Reading its bright anecdotes 
And current bits 6f news. 
It’s lots of use to farmers 
And when I've done my chores 
I love to read its stories, 
If I can't play outdoors. 
This paper is The Homestead; 
It’s clean and up-to-date; 
‘Twill help you with your farming 
You'll like it now, first-rate! 


A Mystery in Moss 


BY PROF THOMAS SHAW 








HIS peculiar parasite, if it may 
be classed as such, gives the trees 
of the far south a_ singularly 

weird appearance. Each cluster hangs 
like the beard of Uncle Sam, only it is 
much longer. It is found on nearly 
ali the poorest trees in southeastern 
Texas, covering them to such an ex- 
tent that in some instances the foliage 
is almost hidden. As these long fringes 
of somber gray sway back and forth 
in the wind they give to the trees that 
bear them a very somber appearance. 

I have been curious to know where 
this moss gets it food. I cannot but 
think that a part of the food comes 
through the medium of the trees that 
support it. Ask a southerner where that 
moss gets its food and he will tell 
you “from the air.” Ask him if it does 
not hurt the’ growth of the tree, and 
he will answer “no.” It so completely 
covers the tree in some instances that 
it would seem incredible that it should 
not hurt the tree. 

The ingenuity of the American has 
been at work upon this moss. He has 
proved to the world that it has not 
been made in vain. He has discovered 
a way cf preparing it that makes it 
serve an excellent use in making cush- 
ions and in various other ways. This 
moss therefore may become a source 
of much revenue in the days that are 
at hand. 





One Dollar a Whistle—In East St 
Louis has been placed what is said 
to be the biggest steam whistle in the 
world. it is a three-chime whistle, 
with the capacity for the annihilation 
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nearly three pecks of corn, 


55 


of peace for a distance of 20 ‘miles, Being a 


with a favorable wind. Within the good season the grain did very well 
reach of this whistle are said to be in this section of the state. In the 
100,000 people, who tell time by ft. Pleasant Hill grain club there were 
It has put all the smaller whistles 14 of us, Verna E. Truax, pres; Tillie 
and noise makers out of business. It BE. McKane, sec; Willard L. Truax, 
is blawn at 7 o’clock in the morning, treas. During the summer the club 
12 and 1 o’clock at noon, and 6 in got up an entertainment and basket 
the evening, and is governed by an ‘Social and by doing so obtained $44 
electric clock warranted not to vary with which we bought an organ for 
five seconds a year. It costs $1 every the school house. The club met every 
time it is blown. other Friday, on which day all bust- 


ness pertaining to the 
sacted. We are going to grow grain 
next summer, but we haven't decided 
tell how avell my corn grew last sum- ,on what kind of. grain we will plant.— 
mer. I had 36 stalks and it bore me [Willard L. Truax, Steele, N D 


club was tran- 


A Clab Worth While—I want to 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


What a shame to make a dress 
that fades, after all the work that is 
put upon it! Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints are of absolutely fast color, 
and enduring quality—the standard 
for over 60 years. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
LE£ddystone Silver Greys 












Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Sampson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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MORE»: GLASS 


LIGHT | Br wGesssBURNER 


“A Twentieth Century Wonder.” 
THE GLASS CONE IS WHAT DOES IT. 

Gives full benefit of fame down to the wick top. You cannot 
hide the flame by turning down the wick. The glass top is @UMT> 

not to b from heat. 

Tt will Gt any ordinary Lamp. 

For sale by all dealers. 

If your dealer does not have them, send his name with the price, 
giz, 20 cents for No. 1 size or 25 cents for No. 2 size and we will 
mail you one, a. goctage pak paid. which you may use ten days. If mot 
then sa h it, return it to us and we will 

ur money. 
ri 
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=F actory-To-Family 
Saves You $10 Every Few Weeks 


Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing saves for you the expenses and profits 
of middlemen—greatly reduces the cost of living ; it is a practi- 
cal, co-operative plan. of fair and liberal dealing, in successful 
operation during the past thirty-two years with more than 
three million satished customers. 

Buying your Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., at a store 
is too expensive. Dealing direct with the Larkin 
Factories does away with all unnecessary waste. 
. Yousave atleast 100% 
—in other words, get 
$20.00 worth of re- 
tail value of uriquest- 
ioned excellence, direct 
from the manufacturer, 
for only $10.00. 

30 DAYS’ 

TRIAL 

NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 

To demonstrate the high quality of all 
Larkin goods, we will send to any respon- 
sible person $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products and a $10.00 Premium 
on trial. Pay us after 30 days 
if satished. The Larkin Guar- 
antee insures absolute 
protection. 


Latkint Go. 



























MORRIS CHAIR NO. 65. 
Given with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin jucts. 

































' CHIFFONIER NO. 5. 
Given with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 
































Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Opinions 





AROUND THE TABLE 








DS Ae DUE 
Discussed 
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With The Host 


What more delightful than the 
glimpse of human hearts afforded by 
the two articles in this department, A 
page from life and Bread cast upon 


the waters! Can you read them and 
not feel better for the reading? Child- 
less homes where children are wanted 
—is it not sometimes a direct dispen- 
sation from an overruling intelligence? 
Think of the lonely little hearts cry- 
ing out for love, for home, for a share, 
a little share in human sympathy. It 
is good to know that there are hearts 
eager to draw to themselves these it- 
tle waifs cast up by life’s stormy tide. 
Would that there were more of them. 
A much perplexed mother writes to 
the Table as follows: “My boy of ten 
years has been brought up to believe 
that it is wicked to fight. Now I find 
that he is the victim of every bully. 
Worse than that, boys younger and 
smaller than he have learned that 
they can whip him and send him home 
in tears. My boy is a coward. I must 
admit it. I do not believe that coward- 
ice is inherent in him, but rather that 
he is a victim of mistaken trainng. 
What shall I do? What do other pa- 
rents’ think ‘on this’ subject?”—[Mrs 
Wallace. ; 





A Page from Life 


MRS F. V. A. 





While the subject of adopting chil- 
dren is under discussion, I will give a 
case that has been under my own ob- 


servation for the past 25 years. At’the- 
beginning my duties as ' professionar’ 
nurse took me to a Home where death. 
soon entered, taking away the mother. 


of alittle boy of seven. The father 


had died the preceding year, and. the. 


funeral, doctor’s bill and other. éx- 
penseés swallowed up the property, 
leaving nothing for the support of the 
sucie fellow. The morning of the fun- 





{area ae 











eral his nearest relatives, three aunts, 
two of them sisters of his mother, the 
other his father’s sister, met to talk 
over the situation. His mother’s old- 
est sister had married a prosperous 
farmer and wWas in very comfortable 
circumstances. She and her husband 
lived alone; she had no children and 
desired none. The other sister, also 
childless, had adopted a boy, but her 
lack of judgment and poor govern- 
ment, had made him anything but a 
comfort; she did not want another 
boy. The father’s sister had three, 
boisterous, quarrelsome boys of her 
own and said she could not add to her 
burden, 


“It seems as if no one wants me,” 
said the poor little fellow. The pic- 
ture of the boy, his head resting on 
one hand, looking from one face to 
another, trying vainly to find a wel- 
come, his dead mother in the next 
room, has never left my memory. 


Seeing they all were so unwilling to 
do anything, I offered to take charge 
of him for a short time and try to 
find him a home. I had the good for- 
tune of placing him with a farmer, a 
good, kind, Christian man. He had 
two sors of his own and knew what 
belonged to boys. One of his sons had 
married arid had a home of his own; 
the other was a missionary in China. 
The boy enjoyed his surroundings, 
loved his adopted parents, and grew to 
be a bright, intelligent man, a good 
citizen. He still lives with them, 
working the farm, his good wife and 
two little girls are also beloved. 


His oldest aunt’s husband died a few 
Years ago, after “losing -nearly..all. of 
his “property. -She:then wanted “him 
“tormnake his-home with her,-.offéring to 
make-him her heir. of a farm nearly 
cavered with mortgages, and was very 
indignant when “he refused «to do ‘so, 
saying. the offer came too late. -The 
‘other ‘sister ‘told him she would have 
taken him herself had she known he 
would turn out so well, for which lack 





The Vandal 


nY LALIA 


MITCHELL 





'© rocks that I knew in my childhood, 


O scene that I loved as a boy, 
O road-way that led to the wild-wood 
Where streamlets were dancing in joy; 
Where robin and squirrel were neighbors, 
Where rushes bent down to the stream, 
The Vandal has passed and his labors 
Have marred the fair spot of my dream. 


He has bound you with fetters, uplifted, 
His telephone tidings to send; 
He has marred your strong beauty and 
sifted 
Your sunshine through fences, till 


penne 

Like a show-beast you stifle and perish; 
Why even your rocks bear the print 

Of his hand and the scene that I cherish 
Is stamped with the die of his mint! 


O, why must I turn disenchanted? 
I have kept you in memory so long. 

O, why did he come nothing daunted 
And work you this pitiful wrong? 

‘Tic a bane that never can be righted— 
He has stamped you with stamp of 


untruth, 


And the seal of his conquest has blighted 
The spot that was God’s in my youth’ 


of knowledge he was profoundly grate- 
ful, as the boy she did take finally 
landed in state’s prison. The other 
aunt, whose troublesome boys have 
drifted away _to various doubtful ca- 
reers, wonders why some boys are so 
good.and some are so bad. 

I have always felt a keen interest in 
adopted children, have known @ great 
many and where they are taken with 
other motives than :just to get cheap. 
service, it has mostly been like bread 
cast upon the waters, returning with 
a blessing. Believe me, it is a great 
thing to be the means of bringing up 
a child, your own or adopted, to a 
useful, Christian mran or womanhood. 


ii 


Bread Cast Upon the Waters 
A LOVER OF CHILDREN 








KNOW a: number of families who 
have adopted children and given 
them good, comfortable homes. 

The children are now of great help 
and comfort, repaying many times for 
all the love and care they received. 

But I am most interested in one par- 

ticular case, as the parents are friends 
of mine. This couple had been mar- 
ried for some years but no children 
came to bless their union. 
who was passionately fond of children, 
thought she would like to take some 
little motherless child into her home 
and give it the love and care it needed. 
In a short time she heard of such a 
child, one of a good, respectable fam- 
ily, but unfortunate. The mother died 
at the birth of the eighth child. The 
oldest daughter took care of the fam- 
ily for a short time, but she was taken 
ill and died very suddenly. The father 
still tried to keep the family together, 
but found it impossible to get a com- 
petent housekeeper, so was obliged to 
break up his home and find boarding 
places for his children. My friend 


happened. tod see Bis’ lithe, anys r-* 


old’ daughter, was very ‘pleased .wit 
her, and knowing how hard tt was_fo 
the father to support so many. under 
whey circumstances, asked to adopt 
er. 
The little girl had always lived in 
the city, and when’ brought to her 
home in the country she was delighted 
with everything. She was perfectly 
happy and her adopted parents were 
delighted with her, fer..she .was a 
dear, sweet, lovable little thing “and 
very bright. ‘That.was efeht years ago. 
Ste: is: -new.- a. lovely ~ girl’ -of- twelve 
years and no-.own “datighter conld be 


more to ‘their parents~than she ‘is; it. 
Dorn 


is hard to" imagine she- was. not : 
to then. : aise weed 

My friend often says: how thankful 
she is that she found her and wishes 
she had taken a little boy at the same 
time, for she not only thinks it a 
duty, but a privilege to be able to do 
for such little needy ones. 

If it were not for making my letter 
too long I should like to tell of other 
friends who took a poor neglected lit- 
t‘e deaf and dumb toy. They sent 
him to the deaf and dumb school 
where he is doing well. They are very, 
very fond of him and he is as happy 
as their love and care can make him. 


. The Open Forum 


Dear Host: Answering the question 
last year as to the continuation of the 
Table, I supposed that the depart- 
ment would be continued and grow 
in patronage. I repeat that the de- 
partment should live and have. promi- 
nence. It is-a pitiable home which 
has no special room where the family 
and others may meet in social con- 
gress. The thousands of readers who 
value this department surely are wil- 
ling to contribute to the interest and 
welfare of the pages devoted to the 
home. I am willing to remain out on 
the firing line.—[Jasper Blines. 


Dear Host: I wonder if you have 
room for another at the Table. I know 
I cannot write anything that will be 
new to the older ones, but perhaps I 
may tell something that will help some 
young sister clothe her little ones. 
Now when paper patterns are so cheap 
and so nicely fitted, you, my sister who 
have never done your own sewing, can 
make your little one a dress if you try. 
It takes so little to dress the little ones 
warmly. I am going to talk to those 
who don’t feel as if they could possi- 
bly buy anything new. There is that 
underskirt of yours, I know the front 
is entirely worn out, but if you look 
at the back breadths you will see 
the nap is but little worn and the 
cloth seems strong. Rip it up, wash 








The wife, . 


— to save 

















A MISSISSIPPI FISHER GIRL 





and press it, then cut from the least 
worn portions the breadths which 
shouldbe 12 inches long for the little 
one in its. first dark skirts. Turn a 
hem two inches deep and stitch. If 
tbe seatayaes Pg ask ane you —_ : 
pietten faggot -the upper édge o 
thie. he Sith some bright. silkotine, 
plait into. a belt of the right size ang 
you will have. a. pretty skirt that will 
be watm and servicedble-and much 
easier to keep looking nice than @& 
white one.—[Young Mother. 

Dear Host:. I am glad ‘to see that 
Aunt Molly-is still alive and trying toe 
help others as usual: ‘ Perhaps some 
of the sisters will like. to try this way 
to. get moa 
our church a :eommittee was appoint-, 
ed to go “around and “get ‘the best 
tried recipes» “After they were gath- 
ered together ‘the -pastor®> Kindly of- 
fered..to write: them on his typewriter 
nense, . They were given 


green per cover -and tied to- 


a ; 
gether with ribbon and sold for 25 


cénts each, making quite a little 
money. A happy new year to all.— 
[Aunt Mary. 

W. E. J.: Do not call it “plod- 
ding” .to work at home, dear child. 
Take the hand of filial love—it will 
not be stretched out long.. Opportu- 
nity will often stretch out her hand 
to be taken some other day. Honor 
your parents, and a long stretch of 
years is promised you. Stand on the 
promise of God and you will be safe. 





Duty beckons homeward. — [Aunt 
Lizzie, 
oa 
Truth in Nonsense 





You cannot cure hams with a hammer, 
You can’t weigh a gram with a grammer, 
Mend socks with a socket, 
Build docks with a docket, 
Nor gather up clams with a clamor. 


You can’t pick locks with a pickle, 

You can’t cure the sick with a sickle, 
Pluck figs from a figment, 
Drive t piss with a pigment, 

Nor make your watch tick with a tickle, 


You can’t make a mate of your mater, 
You can’t get a crate from a crater, 
Catch moles with a molar, 
Bake rolis with a. roller, 
But you can get a wait from a waiter. 


You cannot raise crops with a cropper, 
You can’t shave your chops with a 
chopper, 
Break nags with a nagger, 
Shoot stags with a stagger, 
Nor pop to a girl with a popper. 


You can’t grow your beeves from the 


aver, 
You can‘t catch the heaves from a 

Get ‘oratun from a grainer., 

Draw strains from a strainer, 
Nor cleave to your wife with acleaver. 


A bat can’t be made out of batter, 
A flat’s not a thing that can flatter, 
A pond does not. punder, 
A wand will not wander, 
And ‘so that’s the end of our patter. 
Boston Transcript. 


for their church fair. In; 
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Family Troubles 
Father’s got-the rheumatiz 
An’ mother’s got a chill; 
A stomach ache is all that is 
Distressin’. brother Bill. 
Uncle’s throat is gettin’ sore 
An’ baby has the croup, 
An’ sister's cough’s a reg'lar roar; 
You ought to hear her whoop! 


The different microbes here about 

Has all been classified. 

Each shows peculiar stripes, no doubt, 
When duly magnified. 

The greatest comfort we have found 
Is learnin’ ‘science terms, 

So's all of us. kin sit around 
Comparin’® notes on germs. 

Washington Star. 


My Fireless Cookstove 


BY MES W. J. P 








Tne one thing all-important to in- 
sure success with the hay oven is to 
have the various articles to be cooked 
boiling briskly before removing them to 
the hay oven, and never to lift the lid 
of a_vessel after it is once placed in 
the oven. For meats of all kinds, a 
half hour of brisk boiling on the 
range is necessary; for vegetables five 
minutes boiling is sufficient. For all 
meats the time required for cooking in 
the hay oven is just about double the 
time required on the range. 

COOKING DIRECTIONS 

Pot Roast: Take the usual piece 
of meat, a rump generally, and start 
to boiling on the range; add a small 
onion and let it boil briskly for 20 to 
30 minute’, according to the size of 
the roast. The amount of water used 
should be sufficient to about half cover 
the meat. When it has boiled briskly 
for the required time, without lifting 
the cover of the vessel, remove to hay 
oven for. three to four hours, or allow 
it to remain longer if it is not conven- 
ient to remove it at that time. About 
half an hour before meal time remove 
the vessel from the oven and brown 
the meat in its own fat and juices. 
Take the roast from the pot when it is 
nicely browned and add water and 
flour to the juices and fat in the pot, 
to make gravy. 

Boiled Leg of Lamb: Place the 
lamb in a vessel with water just suf- 
ficient to cover; let it boil fast for ten 
minutes, remove scum as it rises, then 
salt the water slightly and let it boil 
more gently for 20 minutes more. 
When it is boiling well, place the lid 
on the vessel and put’ vessel in the 
hay oven for four hours. Roast lamb 
can be prepared the same way but it 
should be left in the oven about three 
and a half hours and then removed to 
the range oven to brown; add water 
that the lamb was cooked in to the 
pan in which it is browned in the 
range. e 

Stewed Chicken and Veal: These 
are especially nice when cooked in the 
hay oven. ‘Let the meat boil for 30 
minutes on the range and then, with- 
out lifting lid of vessel, remove to hay 
oven for 3 hours. Just before serving 
the meal remove the meat and thicken 
gravy. If fried chicken is preferred the 
chicken, after being boiled as above, 
may be browned on top of the range 
tn a skillet. After the chicken is fried, 
put some of the stock in-which it has 
been boiled in the skllet and thicken 
for gravy. . 

Boiled Ham or Tongue: These must 
be soaked well over night. The next 
morning put on range and boil well 
for 30 minutes, during the last 15 of 
‘which, the lid of the vessel should not 
be raised; remove the vessel to the 
hay oven and allow it to remain there 
for 10 hours. 

The hay oven will be found to work 
especially well with meats, as the slow 
and thorough cooking, while preserv- 
ing the juices of the meat, at the same 
time makes it more tender. As Marion 
Harland says: “The secret of making 
tough meats tender is the slow cook- 
ing, especially by braising, boiling and 
stewing.” Not only will meats cooked 
in the hay oven be found more tender 
but of superior flavor to those cooked 
entirely on the range. 

VEGETABLES 

Five minutes boiling on the range is 
Sufficient for nearly all vegetables be- 
fore removing them to the hay oven 
Vegetables that contain a great deal 
of water do not require so much 
water placed on them, while any dried 
Vegetables, such as corn or beans, re- 
“uire plenty of water to cook in as 
they absorb a great deal and the hay 
even cannot, of course, be opened, to 
add more water after cooking has once 


prepared according to your 
tom. After five minutes boiling on the 
range they require the followi time 
in the hay oven: string 
2 tours; ‘fresh peas, 2 hours; beets, 2 
hours; ng corn, 2 hours; boiled po- 
tatoes, 1% hours, (potatoes may, how- 
ever, be left in the oven for several 
hours without. getting soggy); aspar- 
agus, 1 hour; carrots, 3 hours; onions, 
stewed, 2 hours; macaroni, 2 hours, 
CEREALS 

Cereals should be cooked in a 
double boiler. Salt the water in. the 
inner boiler and set on range; when 
the water is hot stir in the cereal and 
let it cook on the range for five min- 
utes and then remove to the oven over 
night. Care should be taken not to 
use too large a quantity of water with 
the cereal, as it must be remembered 
that the water does not evaporate 
when cooking in the hay oven near as 
rapidly as it does when cooking on the 
range: The proper proportions of ce- 
real and water are about as follows: 
Quaker Oats, 1 cup of oats to 24% cups 
of water; Cream of Wheat, 1 cup of 
cereal to 4% cups of water; oatmeal, 
1 cup of meal to 3% cups of water. 


COFFEE 

Use a.tightly covered vessel, placing 
one level tablespoonful of coffee in 
the vessel for each cup of water used. 
Mix in a little egg. The coffee should 
be boiled for 5 minutes and then re- 
moved to the hay oven and leave for 
several hours, er over night, if de- 
sired.’ When ready to serve, strain and 
reheat the coffee to the boiling point 
but do not boil. ; 

FRUIT SAUCES 

Fruit sauces are especially fine when 
prepared in the hay oven, as the tight- 
ly closed vessels prevent the escape of 
the essential olls of the fruits. Pre- 
pare your fruits as for ordinary cook- 
ing, allow them to boil and remove to 
hay oven for following periods: Ap- 
ples, rhubarb, dried apricots, — 
peaches or peers and cranberries, 
hours; stewed prunes, 5 to 6 hours. 
Rhubarb requires but little water on it 
as'it is very watery. 

STEAMED BREADS AND PUDDINGS 

Ai - bread or pudding which is to 
be steamed can be steamed in the hay 
oven. Use your usual recipes and 
place pudding in a mold. In the bot- 
tom of one of the vessels used in the 
hay oven place an ordinary wire tea- 
pot rack, stand mold on this and fill 
up outer vessel with boiling water sv 
that the water comes about three- 
fourths up the mold. Let it boil on 
the range for half an hour and then 
remove.to hay oven for 5 hours, if 
Boston brown bread or graham bread 
is being made; for cottage pudding 3 
hours will be required; for plum pud- 
ding about 5 hours is necessary; but 
plum puddings require 1 hour's steam- 
ing on range previously. Tapioca pud- 
ding requires 5 minutes on the range 
and 2 hours in the hay oven. Boilel 
rice will require 5 minutes ontherange 
and 2 hours in the hay oven.- 

Any bread or pudding containin 
baking powder or soda will require ¢ 
minutes steaming on the range before 
removal to hay oven. ¥ 

{A description of how this hay box 
was made and is operated was printed 
in these columns last week—.Editor.] 


A Chain of Memories 


BY HELEN M. BICHARBDSON 








A chain of memories to hold and keep 
E’en though the coming years be 
fraught with pain 
I clasp unto my heart, for eyes that weep 
Are washed to clearer sight again. 


The Old Year strung the pearls that 
on my heart 
Gleam, with a radiance death alone can 
i . 


dim; 
Though with his going fondest hopes 
depart, 
att ~ rg heart will still keep faith in 
im, 


The New Year beckons, promises, 
allures.. 
Perchance he may have treasures to 
unfold; . 
I e’en must welcome one whom faith 


assures 
Will lead me on to blessings manifold. 


Another pearl upon this precious chain 
Of memories my fair young guest may 


eave, 
One thing I know, be it loss or gain; 
From its approach there will be no 


reprieve, Ma 





‘The Sanitary Kitchen 





ing the human system, the fuel, 

if you’ please, which feeds the 
vital fires, is prepared in one room, 
the kitchen, and. inasmuch as this 
same room is used. constantly by all 
members of the family, it behooves 
the home builder to plan this room 
for the easiest methods of doing the 
work, and at the same time*to keep 
it in absolute sanitary condition, With 
the least effort. Touching on this 
matter Farmers’ bulletin, No 170, 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, says: 

Perfect ventilation is the first re- 
quirem of a kitchen; Ught comes 
next, in turn the possibilities of 

cleanliness. The walls should 
be painted, so that they may be wiped 
off with a damp cloth, making cleanli- 
ness possible without great demand on 
strength, and without the disarrange- 
ments caused by whitewashing and 
calcimining. The walls and shelves of 


all kitchen closets should be painted. 
Painted shelves can be wiped off with 
a cloth every day, if need be. Paper 
in kitchen closets is always a bid for 
dust and vermin. 

Hard wood makes the best kitchen 
floors. Linoleum or oil cloth, if cut 
to fit the floor, and with edges cement- 
ed, is perfectly sanitary. A hood sus- 
pended over the kitchen range and 
connected with the flue of the chim- 
ney, will gather all the steam and 
odors, and carry them away. 

Kitchen and pantry sink and range 
shouid be treated frequently to a wash 
of hot water and ammonia, or soda, to 
keep them clear from deposits of 
grease. Refrigerator drains should 
never connect directly with the drain- 
age system. 


With Buttermilk 


IN RESPONSE TO A TABLER’S REQUEST 


Some one asked for recipes using 
buttermilk. Here are a few I have 
used a great many times with good re- 
sults: 

Molasses Gingerbread: To % cup 
sugar add % cup molasses, 1 egg, 
pinch of solt, 4% teaspoon cinnamon, 
teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in 1 cup rich buttermilk, add 
flour enough to make a thick batter. 
Bake in a sheet. 

Biscuits: One cup flour, % teaspoon 
salt, teaspoon soda, and enough but- 
termilk to mix and roll out good. 

Griddle Cakes: Two cups butter- 
milk, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda 
and flour enough for a thin batter. 

If the buttermilk is only slightly 
soured, as much cream of tartar should 
be used ag’ soda in all’ the above re- 
cipes.—[ Edith. 

a. 
The Tallest Office Building in the 


| NASMUCH as all the food enter- 





world is new being built in New 
York. It is the Singer building, and 
by comparison; the  sky-scrapers, 


which hitherto have created so much 
talk, are dwarfed. The foundations 
are on rock 90 feet below the earth’s 
surface. The main building, from 
sidewalk to ‘roof will rise 192 feet, 
while above. this will be a tower 612 
feet high from “the ground. This 
tower pvill contain 41 stories. Near- 
ly the ‘entire building will be used for 
office purposes, and it will house ap- 
proximately 2500 persons. Not a 
cubic inch of wood will eater into 
the construction, . even the window 
sashes and doors being of metal, 
while the floors are of cement and 
marble, ; 








THE LIMIT. a 
First Tramp: “Wish I was a snake.” 
Second Tramp: “Why?” 
First Tramp: “So’s I could travel 
without getting up.” 


- 
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Country Life in New Zealand 


BY A SETTLER’S WIFE 
T will never be as hardin the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past for 
the settler in northern New 
Zealand, owing to the progress of the 
railways. Settlers have lived and died 
in the hope of it and now their grand- 
children are seeing the fulfilment of 
their dreams. It is a hard life, espe- 
cially where many cows are kept, ex- 
cept to those whose work is a pleasure 
to them. Most of the small éettlers 
make their living by selling butter, 
eggs and fruit. The very poorest of 
soll here will grow splendid apples. 
The dairy produce is generally bought 
by the nearest storekeeper, while the 
fruit is sent to Auckland and ‘sold by 
auction. 

In some respects the settlers or 
small farmers north of Auckland work 
under very favorable conditions, There 
are innumerable small, fresh water 
creéks running through the land in all 
directions so that, unlike Australia. 
there is no drouth to contend with. 
The land may be worked every month 
of the year as there is no snow, care 
being taken, of course, to work the cul- 
tivated ground after a dry spell only; 
but it does not take long to dry up, 
there being so much natura! drainage. 
Oats may be sown nearly all the year. 
round, just before or after the winter 
for hay, and in the late summer for 
green fodder during winter. 

The settler’s wife has a busy time of 
it if she is without help, «nd she has 
little time for visiting. Work is relaxed 
a little during Christmas week unless 
haymaking is on. At that season most 
of the settlers have their nearest rela- 
tive up from town to * v with them. 
During the slack season, mostly in 
winter, the visit is returned by either 
the farmer or his wife; seldom both 
together. There is not much social 
life in the sparsely populated districts. 
The greatest events of the year are the 
county agricultural) shows which are 
held annually in the various townships. 
All those who can do so, attend, and the 
outing is generally an enjoyable one. 

Those who have any stock above 
the common take them in to compete 
with others for the red ribbon. In the 
more settled districts they hold church 
services and they have their lending 
library and their little dances and 
children’s exhibitions. In the particu- 
lar district from which I write, al- 
though barely two miles from a rail- 
way station, we have practically no 
social life. Once in three years a can- 
didate for parliament delivers an ad- 
dress in the schoolaouse. Sometimes 
a wandering entertainment company 
will raise the settlers’ hopes by an- 
nouncing through the local storekeep- 
er that there will be an entertainment 
and when the settlers respond they too 
often find that the company has not 
arrived, so home they go through the 
mud again. 

———va>— 


Fun for All 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 








IRST, a leader or bird catcher is 
chosen for this is known as a 


bird game. He gives each player 
a bird to represent, selecting such 
birds as have notes that are easily 


fmitated. No one, however,-must rep- 
resent the owl, for reasons hereafter 
to be given. 

The players then take seats around 
the room, with their hands placed on 
their kriees, and the leader begins to 
tell an incident or little story, in which 
birds take the chief parts, particu- 
larly the birds represented. by. the 
players. Each player, as the bird he 
represents is mentioned, must utter 
the call or cry of that bird, never for 
an instant taking his hands off his 
knees. 

When the leader mentions the owl, 
which he should do every now and 
then, no one must make a sound, but 
each piayer must take his hands oif 
his knees and put them behind his 
back, where he must keep them until 
some other bird is mentioned by the 
leader, when he must put them on his 
knees again. y 

If the leader oan catch a hand 
while this change is taking place the 
owner of it must pay a forfeit and 
also take the leader’s place when the 
game starts again with the new lead- 
er’s story. The leader in his story 
must speak now and then of “all the 
birds of the air,” and when he does 
so all the players must utter at the 
same time the calls of the birds they 
represent, 
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Our Pattern Offer 


— 


In this age of elaboration in every- 
thing a plain shirt waist is a relief 
and a pleasure. Here is one, No 6819, 
made in striped washable woolen, hav- 
ing only a stitched plait to relieve its 
severity. The sleeves may be in full 
or shorter length bishop style or in 
regulation shirt style. The front may 
haye the duchess closing instead of 
the box plait if desired, The cut and 
style of the waist is unusually. good, 
The price of this »attern is 10c, 





No, 6839—Plain Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 aud 42-inch bust. 
ATTRACTIVE SHIRT WAIST FROCK 
No 4119—For school or general wear 
nothing is so satisfactory as the shirt 


waist dresses. The model sketched is 
one of the rare good style, though 








No 4119—Frock for Schoo! Girl, 13, 
15 and 17 years. 


simple in construction. The panel ef- 
fects in waist and skirt are created by 
one-inch tucks and the result is most 
becoming, lending hight and slender- 
ness to the wearer. Ths skirt is a 


\re 


1, knit 10, over, narrow, knit 3, over, 





DOMESTIC HELPS 


new three-piece model fitting smooth- 
ly over the hips and flaring witely at 
the hem. 
COAT AND CAP. FOR THE BOY 

Short top coats are just what a~boy 
likes, for they are warm enough for 
all ordinary purposes and who likes a 
long’ ulster flapping about his feet? 
The coat shown, No 4080, is double- 
breasted and has an abundance of 
pockets. The cap, No 4079, is of the 
Tam o’shanter order and of good style 
for, boys-from 2 to.8 years. It may be 
made of the same material as the coat, 
if this is not too heavy. 

The price of these patterns is 20c, 
but either will be sent on receipt of 10c. 

HOW TO ORDER 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted, These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
rach. Address Pattern Department. 


Child’s-Knitted Collar 


BY HALE COOK 








This collar is made with ecru linen 
thread and is very pretty for child or 
young girl. 

Cast on ‘31 stitches. 
plain. 2d row—Slip 1, thread over, 
narrow,-to end of needle. 34 row— 
Same as first. 4th row—Slip 1, knit 
all but 7 plain (over, narrow, 3 times) 
knit 1. Sth row—Slip 1, knit all but 
7, over, narrow, 8 times, knit one. 6th 
row—Slip 1, make 1, knit all but 8, 


NY 


ist row—Knit 








No 407%—Boy’s Cap, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 years. 

No 4080—Boy’s Coat, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 years. 








turn. Tth row—Same as Oth. . Sth 


. row—Slip 1, make 1, knit 10, over nar- 


row, to the end: 9th row—Same as Oth. 

10th row—Slip 1, make 1, knit 10, 
over, narrow, knit all but 12, turn. 
lith row—Same as 5th. 12th row— 
Slip 1, maké 1, knit 10, over, narrow, 
knit to end of needle. 13th row—Same 
as 5th. 14th row—Slip 1, make 1, knit 
1, knit 10, over, narrow, knit 3, over, 
narrow, to the end. 15th row—Same 
as 5th. -16th row—Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 10, over, narrow, knit 3, over, 
narrow, knit to the end. 17th row— 
Same as 5th, 18th row—Slip 1, make 








CHIED’S COLLAR 
narrow, knit all but 16, turn. 19th 
row—Same as 5th. 
20th row—Slip .1, make 1,. knit 10, 
over, narrow, knit 8; over, narrow, 


knit 1, leaving 20, turn. 2Ist row— 
Same as Sth. 22d row—Slip 1, make 
1, knit 10, over, narrow, knit 3, over, 
narrow, knit to end. 23a row—Same 
as Sth. 24th row—Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 10, over, narrow, knit 4, leaving 
24, turn. 235th row—Same as 5th.’ 
26th row—Slip 1, ‘make 1, knit 10, 
over, narrow, knit 1, leaving 28, turn. 

Tth row—Same as 5th. 28th row— 
Center of point, 43 stitches on needle, 
knit same as 2d row. 29th row—- 
Same as Ist. 

30th row—Slip 1, narrow (over, 
narrow, 3 times) knit all but 3. 31st 
row—Same as Ist. 82d row—Slip 1, 
narrow (over, narrow, 8 times) knit 
all but 6 turn; 53d row—Same as 
ist. 34th row—Slip 1, narrow (over 
narrow 3 times) knit 3, over, narrow, 
to the end. 35th row—Same as Ist. 
36th row—Slip 1, narrow, (over, nar- 


row 3 times) knit 3, over, narrow,,. 


knit to the end. 37th row—Same as 
ist. 38th row—Slip 1, narrow (over, 
narrow, 3 times) knit 3, over, narrow, 
knit all but 9. 39th row—Same as Ist. 

40th row—Slip 1, narrow (over, 
narrow 8 times) knit 3, over, narrow, 
knit 3, over, narrow to the end. 41st 
row—Same as Ist. 24 row—Slip 1, 
narrow, (over, narre s 3 times) knit 
3, over, mnarrow,’knit 3, over, nar- 
row, knit to the end. 43d row—Same 
as ist. 44th row—Slip 1, narrow, 
(over, narrow 3 times) knit 3, over, 
narrow, knit 3, over, narrow, knit all 
but 12.. 45th row—Same as Ist. 46th 
row—Slip 1, narrow (over, narrow 3 
times) knit 8, over, narrow, knit 38, 
over, narrow, knit 1, leaving 15 stitches 
on needle. 47th row—Same as Ist. 
48th row-—Slip 1, narrow (over, nar- 
row 8 times) knit 3, ovér, narrow, 
knit 3, ‘over, narrow, knit to end. 
49th row—Same as Ist. 50th row— 
Slip 1, narrow (over, narrow 3 times) 
knit 3, over, narrow, knit i, leaving 
18. 5ist row—Same as Ist. 524 row— 
Slip 1, narrow, over eee i 8 times, 
knit 2 leaving 21. 53d row—Same as 
Ist. ‘S4th row—31 stitches on needle, 
knit as 2d row, to begin a new point, 
Ten points make the collar. — 


_ 


Pressing Sleeves—A dressmaker of 
over 20 yee s’ standing has during that 
time used a section of a wagon wheel 
felloe to press the seams in sleeves. 
The wood was. obtained at a wagon 
makers and carefully sandpapered un- 
til perfectly smooth, and used without 
a covering, Being upon a slight curve 
it fits the curves of a sleeve by ,using 
the upper part to press the outer seam 
and the inner part for the inside seam. 
{Mrs H. L.. M. 


In Sewing Lace and Insertion. to- 
gether or either one to handker- 
chiefs or children’s fine dresses, I use 
battenberg thread in preference to 
spool cotton.—[Alice S. Gardener, 
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and the STERLING is the only range that can 
accomplish this feat. It will pay you to write for 
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GOLD COIN 


Stoves and Ranges at 


Wholesale Prices 


OUR rder a Gold Coin 
- OFFER Tee it a whole 
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Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufactare. By HERBERT MYRICK. 
& practical handbook on the most soa gk teed 


thods in Ww 
nope, 308 use and manufac Sena A volume 
of 3, poe ill d, and 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Marquette Building, Chicago. 








“| Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.*’ 
If you begin every letter you write toan 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 














Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 

Get it from your druggist 
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The children’s friend— | 
Jayne's ee 2 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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Some Desirable House Plants 
EDWARD W. DOLE, NEBRASKA 


It is possible for every lover of flow- 
ers to. possess such a floral treasure as 
a window garden, no matter how hum- 
ble the home or its. surroundings. 
Indeed, the smaller and more poorly 
furnished the home, the more neces- 
sity there is.for a window garden, for, 
while it is practically inexpensive, it 
adds @ pleasure to living that can 
come from no other source. A mis- 
take which many window gardeners 
make, is attempting to grow too many 
plants in a limited space, or to grow 
in the same window plants requiring 
different temperatures. Flowers to do 
their best and keep healthy must have 
plenty of space for sunlight and air 
to’ get all around them. One will get 
more satisfaction from a few fine spec- 
imens well cared for,-.than from a 
large number of poorly tended plants. 

An overheated, dry atmosphere or 
escaping gases from.imperfect stoves 
or old-fashioned gas jets are injurious 
to plants. Their foliage should be 
washed at intervals to remove dust 
and insects. On wash day one might 
dip the plants in the suds, then rinse 
with clear’ water, and there would be 
little trouble from insects. 


FREQUENCY OF WATERING 


Daily -watering may be successful 
with many plants, but this cannot 
be considered a fixed rule. Semi- 


aquatic plants may be grown with the 
pots standing in saucers or jardinieres 
of water, but most plants requite that 
their soil become dry enough before 


FLOWER 


in the.soil. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the soil Should lose all trace 
of moisture. j 

When watering a plant, put om plen- 
ty or it-may not teach the bottom of 
the pot and the lower roots may suf- 
fer while the top of the soil~ keeps 
moist, . The frequency of watering 
shotild«be governed by the heat and 
moisture.in the room, the activity of 
plant growth and the season. During 
short days of winter, plants which 
seem to k their growth and take 
a rest sho ave tess water until new 
growth -begins.. Plants that are root 
bound and -have an abundance of fo- 
liage require. more water than those 
freshly potted or weak or severely cut 
back. ; 


The elaborate preparation of soil, 
the use of commercial fertilizers, ete, 
which we sometimes read about, do 
not necessarily apply to our rich, 
black western soil. Rooted cuttings 
or young seedlings need only a well 
rotted sod.or rich garden soil mixed 
with one-fourth its bulk of sand. 
When shifting well established plants 
into larger pots, use a potting soil 
composed of three parts soil, one part 
rotted manure and one part sand, pul- 
verized and mixed by sifting with a 
sand sieve. 


POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL PLANTS 


Palms enjoy either sunlight or par- 
tial shade. Some varieties of easy 
culture and vigorous habit are Lalania 
Borbonica (Fan Palm), Kentia Bel- 


moreana, K Fosteriana and Areca 
Lutescens. 
The India rubber tree with its 


large, thick, glossy leaves, is very or- 
namental, 

The Boston and Pierson ferns are 
very graceful, decorative plants, of 
easy culture, and well suited with 
either sun or shade. They want plenty 
of moisture. I am frequently asked 
how to get rid of the scales that ap- 


LOVERS (27) 
My name is on only good 
lamp-chimneys and is a guide 
to lamp-chimney satisfaction. 
Let me send you my Index. 
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regiment of soldiers. These are only 
spores or seed pods. 

The dainty Asparagus Plumosus, 
called lace fern, is of bushy habit un- 
til it attains the age of about two 
years, when it becomes a climber, 
Asparagus Sprengeri makes a fine 
vase or-hanBing basket plant for the 
hall, porch or yard. It is a rank 
feeder requiring a rich soil, a large 
pot, and plenty of water to produce a 
rapid growth, and yet it endures lots | 
of abuse. If kept too long without re- | 
potting, this plant will burst the pot 
with the expansion of its succulent 
roots. 


‘It is free. ? 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





AZALEAS, CYCLAMENS, ETC 


Azaleas trained in the form of broad, 
low bushes, are imported from Hol- 
land with the flowering buds already 
formed. They require an abundance 
of water at all times, but need very 
little heat. By moving them into a 
warm temperature they may be 
brought into bloom at any desired 
time in the winter. After the flowers 
are open, keep them cool, and they 
will last several weeks, Their large 
double ana semi-double flowers, in va- 
rious shades of red, pink and varie- 
gated and white, literally cover the 
bushes. 

Cyclamens and primroses are very 
desirable plants for an east window in 
a moderately cool room. They re- 
main in flower a greater part of the 
winter. Care must be exercised not 
to keep their soil saturated nor let it 
get very dry. 

Fuchsias -and begonias are not as 
popular as they were before cut flow- | 
ers came into such general favor, | 
though_the leading varieties of begon- | 








ias of both free flowering and fancy 
foliage types are of easy culture, | 
thrive in partial shade, and deserve a | 
place in east window collections, 











watering to admit some air, which 
aids decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter and counteracts the excessive acid 


pear in rows on the under edges of the 
old fern fronds. 
about the scales that line up like a 


Do not be scared 
ter in his head is dark blue. 


From the pessimist’s conversation | 
one would conclude that the gray mat- | 





48-page book Free. 
| EN Highest references: 
T.W. FITZGERALD & OO., Dept.Z, W ashington,D.O 











The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 











100 Pages of 


Commercial Agriculture 


@ A wealth of data about just sow, 
when, where and why to sell or buy 
any and all farm products or sup- 
pltes. 

@ The tables show course of prices 
every season for many years; of each 
principal crop, products, ete. 

@ The practical advice, given in con- 
nection with the tables of acreage, 
production, yield, distribution, im- 
| ports and exports, consumption and 
range of prices from month to month, 
constitute a veritable business guide. 
General and special influences that ef- 
| fect prices of each and all crops ‘and 
produce—trelation of the same to local 
conditions, market and crop prospects 
at home and abroad. 

@ In fact, the vital problem of how to 
convert tnto the largest amount of 
cash everything any farmer produces 
is herein set forth. And these facts 
can be found nowhere else. 

@ A single chapter like that on com- 
missions charged for handling per- 
ishable produce in the various mar- 
kets may alone save farmers or ship- 


pers great sums. 



















NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


It is werth its weight in gold to every farmer, trader, or rural 
dweller. Every fact, figure and article is authoritative, absolute- 
ly reliable and up to date. Every member of your family will 
find it instructive, useful and as a handbook of ready reference 
for the Lome it is indispensable. Big Departments (each cram- 
med with facts, most of them not to be found elsewhere): 


Calendars and Weather Records,Diary 

and Blanks for Memoranda, Farm and 
Household Accounts, Agricultural Data 

of all kinds, Directories of Agricultural and 
Institutes, etc. 


Cydlopedia of General Facts upon hundreds of subjects. Family, 
ary and other data. Progress of the world ; changes and developme 
In addition to all these are many other departments—It is a book y 


This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


New or old, who asks for it at the time of remitting us $1 for a year’s subscripton to this jour- 


nal, provided you send in at once. The book is not sold alone, and 


a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent todifferent addresses if so specitied in order. 
If any other books that we may offer in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the 
Year Book, they can only be had by making an additional payment. Remit by express money order, 
cheek, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg, . 





















YEAR BOOK 


LL MANAL 2 
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other Organizations, 


Household, Social, Religious, Liter- 
nts now going on around the globe. 
ou can’t afford to be without. 


can only be had in connection with 


CHICAGO, Marquette Bidg 
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‘Merchandise ionSheriffs’ nu Receivers’ Sale 


be ae SAVE 30 TO 50 PER CENT. ON YOUR PURCHASES. 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY is the only: concern ‘in the world devoted to the purchase and_sale of 
general stocks of merchandise of cvery kind from~ Sheriffs’; Receivers’ and. other sales. We save you’monéey. ‘The wonderful : 
opportunity that is now offered you to secure staple articles in every line at extremely low prices demands your closest attention. 
Tle way to make money is to save it. Our whole business is one of quick action: We have these goods today and tomorrow 
they may be sold. Don’t delay. Bargains wait for no man. Send us your order today. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE WORLD’S BARGAIN CENTER 
That’s what we are known as 
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This teonr price for etron , money will be immediately refunded. Our 
Tor-esas ok ow-backed et ’) method of satisfying customers. There will be At thie price, ea 
a tq Ze | no argument about the return of your money. ee eae amie 
300 bt a4 bar ad “and Yin All you need to say is, the goods are not satie~ ng r r. Castiron’ pbhke enamt 
a y chaira, caddie cote 9 factory and that you cannot use them. You Im ¢ Sea ulechouctaws 81-2509 
end cane seats, Prices trom AA 4 will promptly receive your money back. Send a White Buameled Lavatorice 6.00. 
Bee vo | . o sia absolate us your orders at once, bee i Complete W: ater Closets, 7.00, oi 3 
‘ancy sewing rockers,gold- WS oes soil oy pipe, valves, ngs an 
aah, Sully poiehed. worth A a «| A mr tashor "peas OUR REF ERENCES \ Js uae s needed in the plumbing line, . 








en- = harper nd anchor or plate, worth Our Capital Stock ‘and Surplus is over 
ba1.00. Our t Our gates, 615.00 #1) 000.08. Ww. We cheerfully invite RM pmo 
Best willow rockers, $1.75, > hinds of steal stocses tens Sees OS eae tion ~9n “yo our responsibility. Look us upin 


TT NT TTT 
. $6 Dun’s or Bradstreet’s or any other respons- 
Enameled Refrigerators, B5c _ ee agonty. ¥. sk ; ft 
e, moat sanitary and is~ ompany; W the tor of this orany 
BB dK ig ae nro hry made by ne Bize 36x72, worth other paper; ask any Banker, or re fer direct 
largest and best factory of §¢2.75, — beautilul to our depository—The Drovers 535: Na 
— ind in the world. Bdesigns, fringed : ; tional Bank, Chicago. 
ai ends, rever- 
sible. 













Combination Tools, $2.90 


We eres Bane 0» wee excellent tools 
et sheriffe b= 



















we 























wery way. These reftigera- . po oh | Has no equal. The jaws of vise o 
fore, by their peculiar con= - ee > Steel Roofing per 100 Sq. Feet $I. 50 ie 5 inches, face of jaws 3 inches wide, 
straction, have a continued cereree: Rugs, 65¢ ; ; Most economical and durable roof covering known, Sot 30 Ibs. ‘Larger combination, 83.25. 
circulation of fresh, pure 2000 0 . that to put on; requires no tools but a hatchet / ' All kinps of blacksmiths’ vises, machinists’ 

With ordinary care, will ia oT vieos and tools for every purpose. 








air, enpelling Gt imoets air ioe seen limited 

from chambers. They have J amount of service 

large ice chambers, roomy fig) 95 up, Tapes- 

rovision chambers, excel- try Brussels Car- 

ent wood slat shelves; the te, 50c per yard. 

only refrigerator made in Prue per yard. Heavy Ingrains, 22 

which you can keep milk, Iperyard, Reversible Bath Rugs, 0c ea. 

butter, cheese, vegotables, fruit, fish, mut- P08 000 handsome, heavy wool, 2-ply rugs, 
ton or poultry at the same time and not con I woven in one piece. without a seam, 
taminate each other. Rs lar, are centers, extia 
16 









>Wind Mill Lift Pump $3.65 


eee eeee 


Velvet Carpets, 

















0° 
6.10 
88 



















rge, 
ne ¢ heavy. 9x6 ft. 63. 2, Ox0 ft. 94.96, 12x 

anteed Hs eve! Ace ce Eft, 611.40 — worth twice as much, Write 
00. 75 Iba. $8 oP Mati (99.75. Hus, size of room, style you prefer, and 
we will give you waluabie information, 


PORTABLE FORGE, $4.75 | PIPE, All Kinds and Sizes 


Hae 18 in. round hearth, good for general 
work; lever motion; extra heavy 

ipe lees; stands 30 In. high; 8 in, 

Larger forges like Hlustration 







































Special P: « See List, 
te ft in. with couplings, Ret foot, aise 

4he 
siedges, unhandled, per lb, 5c. 932 **casing with couplings, per ft. 130 
Hotand coldchisels, per lb.0c. 1@0e 
Bolt outters, best made, $2.00. A full line of fittings and valves, good 


ing in bl as new. 
Everyth ng 1,000,000 feet of piping for water, gas, ofl, 


ae ee etemeemneianad 
etc. Rethreaded and in excellent con- 
GAS FIXTURES, FROM 40c UP ee eter tubes at low figures 
» We porchaced at receivers: sale,s “ ae tom the World’s Feir, 
kx of beet eae xtures, either for natura - 
@rtificial or acetylene, Rural 
600 single arm wall brackets, Mail Boxes, 50c each 
ge each, aéoc 200 two light burners, + a arrgpeost 
jike illustration, heavily lac- 7 = 
quered, 8 } a. — brand Sa SAAS tad Foe Plain top 
new,comp’ eines cape, ‘ 4 Other couches, 50, 
burners, etc., each $1.50. Beaa re . atreceivere #. 
tiful bronze chandeliers, teoen ‘ sale. Has no "Beautiful genuine 
$2.00 t0 $15.00. Handsome elec- attachments to HM leather couches, ren- 
tric brase fixtures at prices from rt, break] or freeze shut. 
$1.00up. All kinds of gae pipe, ip ah ae steel, automatic ol 
ht aoparatus, etc. nal, no cracks ground edges, dust proo Price, $8.25 to $15.00 


ma WY New 506 Page Catal 05 No 25 | Free 


This book is one that every shrewd dé must send for. Iti from cover to 
cover, and quotes the very lowest prices on everything needed on the farm —e in the home. You 
willsave money by referring to it often. "The list above shows only a few articles out of thous- 

butthe prices give-you an ideaof what you can save by sending your orders to 
ut out thisad. Make a cross mark on those items that most interest you, and we wil will send 


















































































nied. Good as new (for 
h $20.00 to $30.00. Our 















GHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co., 
35th & Iron Sts, Chicage 


Iam e reader of American Agriculturist,” Send me one of 
your large 500 page catalogue a8 advertised in this paper. 















SEES CEES EREES CHET ESESES OOO OEEERS COESEEEOCSS Cee eee SO OSES 








u much valuable.information. -Also fill in the coupon to your right. Our new catalog will 
cont you absolutely free and prepaid. Orsend us your name and address, where you have = 
this and what items interest you, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, ( ~Ja5th” and fron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address ...... SSS CORRES CHES CERES C668 SHEERS F508 665808 C888 BEER none 


B. B. or P. O. Bax..ccss - State. 
















ie 4 a “et i) nets, Crt, atte Mth ae ee ie ee hee ee ee A ee ee ee Bee A ee ew ae 





